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many of the periodicals are rare, and are covered by no general 
index, has been a reason for giving copious extracts. The 
works consulted have, with few exceptions, been found in the 
joint libraries of the University of Wisconsin and the State 
Historical Society of Wisconsin, the British Museum, the 
Bodleian, and the Library of the University of Cambridge. 



CHAPTER II 

BRITISH PERIODICALS 

During the period from 1815 to 1833 literary periodicals of 
all sorts in Great Britain were more numerous and more in- 
fluential than ever before. After London, Edinburgh was the 
chief centre for such publications; but there were ambitious 
and sometimes successful attempts at local literary joumab 
in many of the provincial cities. The solid reviews probably 
enjoyed their greatest prestige at this time, — both the Edin^ 
burgh and the Quarterly having, it is said, attained their lar- 
gest circulation about 1818. The newer type of literary maga- 
zine came into prominence with Blackwood's, and before the 
end of the period the literary weeklies were making themselves 
felt. There were also political, religious, dramatic, and ncmde- 
script journals containing some literary criticism. Many period- 
icals were of slight intrinsic importance; but since the object 
of this study has been to ascertain, not the views of a few 
leading critics, but the trend and consensus of British opin- 
ion, no available journal that ventured literary judgments has 
been ignored. 

The Edinburgh,^ the oldest and in the eyes of Americans 
the most conspicuous of the reviews, continued till 1829 under 
the leadership of JeflFrey. The Edinburgh really gave little 
attention to American literature in the strict sense of the 
Verm. Of the American writings reviewed between 1816 and 
1833 only two or three works by Irving would, in the lang^ge 
of the time, have been called belles lettres; and these received 
a considerable amount of commendation. It was in articles on 
scientific, political, and statistical works, and on the accounts 
of British travellers, that the Review manifested the attitude 



^For comment on the earlier years of the BdinHiwrght and of other 
periodicals founded before 1816, see the author's BritiBh Criticiams of 
American WrUingt, ms-lRK, Chapter III. 
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London Review, which also continued to 1825, had by this time 
lost the hostility which characterized it in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. For some time after 1815 it had little to say on Ameri- 
can writings, and later it dealt mostly with conspicuous figures 
like Irving. On the other hand the Monthly Review, which 
during the early years of the century had been extreme in its 
praise of things American, lost some of its enthusiasm, and 
though not really unfriendly, was sometimes inclined to cavil. 
An occasional article was, however, quite in the old manner. 
This review, also, had relatively little on American subjects 
for a few years after 1815. It lasted until 1828. The British 
Critic, which ran to 1825 as a monthly, and one year longer 
as a quarterly, was strongly Tory and pro-Church. At first it 
had no good word for America.* After 1820 its tone changed 
somewhat, and by 1826 it was friendly. Irving was praised 
whenever he was mentioned. The Anti-Jacobin Review between 
1815 and its death in 1819 contains almost no reviews of Amer- 
ican literary works. The few references to America in con- 
nection with books of travel, etc., show the same marked hos- 
tility which was manifested in earlier numbers of the same 
journal. The Critical Review, which survived only to the mid- 
dle of 1817, supported the American side in regard to the 
causes of the War of 1812, and though severe on American 
books, was on the whole not unfair. 

The Monthly Literary Regist4^r, and the Monthly Censor, both 
short-lived journals running through parts of the years 1822 
and 1823, printed a considerable number of long and serious 
reviews of American books, but were relatively unimportant. 
The Monthly Critical Gazette, which appeared from June 1824 
to June 1825, was bitterly hostile in its reviews of American 



"Even the indexes of the early volumes of the Britiah Critic show the 
bias of the journal. That for 1820 contains such entries as: "Americans, 
have no partisans in Enerland" ; "Americans, inordinate vanity of the" ; 
"Congress, absurdity and vanity of the." The use of this device was not 
confined to the Britiah Critic, The index of Volume XXIX of the Oucrr- 
terly contains: "Great Desert of the Mlssisslppr' ; "Knavery (American), 
instances of" ; "Rowdies, a new class of American citizens." It is hard 
to conceive a reader searchiner the index for some of these items; and 
the articles to which they refer do not always bear out what is im- 
plied in the entry. Volume XXVII includes the references, "Inns, 
filthiness of in America"; "Kentuckyans, anecdotes of the barbar- 
ity of." 



CHAPTER III 

THE ATTITUDE OF GREAT BRITAIN TOWARD THE 
INTELLECTUAL LIFE OF AMERICA 

A. Comments in Periodicals 

General comments in British periodicals on American cus- 
toms, American education, and American literature ranged 
from the extremes of panegyric to the most bigoted condem- 
nation. Really useful generalizations concerning the attitude 
of Great Britain toward America could be made only after 
the examination of a great number of utterances. It may be 
well, however, before considering more detailed criticisms, 
to glance at a few representative comments on national con- 
ditions as a whole. By grouping these in chronological periods 
of about five years each, a slight change in attitude may be 
traced. 

Between 1815 and 1820 the War of 1812 was still fresh 
in mind. This fact made for intense feeling regarding Amer- 
ica — ^not, however, necessarily hostile feeling, since the Amer- 
ican cause had the support of many British liberals. Until 
the appearance of the Sketch Book at the very close of this 
five-year period, America was doing little in literature to en- 
gage the attention of English critics. The Critical Reinew^ 
announced that as the War was over it would from time to 
time notice such American books as were not rancorously 
political ; and spoke pleasantly enough of America. The battle 
of the periodicals on and over America was generally renewed. 
The Monthly Magazine or British Register^ protested that 
English writers who were hostile to America "are no legitimate 
part of the English public," and that "many of the writers in 
question are not Englishmen, but anglicized Germans, who 

16th eer.. II (Nov. 1816) 668. 
•XLJ (March 1816) 140. 
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Yet the conclusion is that "England never had a rival but 
America/' and America 'Vill disprove the charge of intellectual 
inferiority whenever proper cultivation of the mind shall cause 
it fully to develop its faculties." 

The very title of an article in the British Review^ on the 
State of Literature, Religion, Slavery, etc. in the United States 
of America illustrates the uncomfortable way in which critics 
loved to remind the new country of one of her chief weak- 
nesses. The article itself is not especially unfriendly. It gave 
reasons why more pure literature was not being produced in 
America, and praised much that had been done in science, 
history, etc., as well as the general diffusion of education in 
America. Of the much discussed subject of Americanisms it 
said: 

We are decidedly of opinion, that many of the words and phrases 
objected to are vulgarisms, which are never used by any good 
writer; and that many are good old EngUsh words which have 
long since become obsolete; while some are provincialisms, car- 
ried out by the early colonists, and others have become in some 
degree necessary from differences in the state of society, and in 
the political institutions of America. 

A review of the Sketch Book in the Edinburgh Magaaine and 
Literary Miscellany (Scot's Mag.)^ begins by saying: 

England and America are both at this moment supplied, in a great 
measure, with a literature of Scottish manufacture. We should not 
be much surprised were we to Uve to see the day when we, in our 
turn, shall be gaping for new novels and poems from the other side 
of the Atlantic, and when, in the silence of our own bards and ro- 
mancers, we shall have Ladies of the Lake from Ontario, and Tales 
of My Landlord from Goose-creek, as a counterpart to those from 
Ganderclough. For our part we have no kind of aversion to this 
augury. 

In the period from 1820 to 1825 discussion of the literary and 
cultural conditions of America was at its height. This was 
due in part to the appearance of several reports of British 
travellers, and of several irritating attacks on America in the 
magazines, in part to the interest aroused by the Sketch Book, 

•XrV (August 1819) 48. 
•V (Sept 1819) 206. 
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onstrate, In his demeanor towards America, that Monarchy creates 
more courtesy of manners, than Republicanism? 

It is prophesying at random to speak of the future dependence 
of the American language and literature upon ours; and it is unfair 
to deride their future prospects of fame, which are neither con- 
temptible nor chimerical. In maintaining real rights, let us be reso- 
lute; but not in bandying irritating and useless speculations. 

Much of the preceding quotation has reference to utterances 
in other periodicals, particularly the Edinburgh. It is interest- 
ing to observe how many British editors were willing to admit 
that most journals except their own were unfair to America. 

Many reviews of American books are more or less contro- 
versial in tone, or if they affect a judicial poise are so worded 
as to be more irritating than a direct attack. For example, an 
article on the Sketch Book in the British Critic^^ after giving 
a little faint grudging praise and digressing at every turn on the 
faults of America, summarizes its statement of attitude as 
follows : 

For ourselves, we will not affect to say, that we feel at present 
either respect or affection for the national character of the Amer- 
icans. The Americans have no right to the friendship and good 
opinions of Englishmen: for at almost every period since the first 
American war, they have sided too often in overt acts, and always 
In secret affection with the enemies of this country. ... if they 
are now made to feel the scorn which their conduct well merited, 
let them complain not of the writers of Great Britain, but of those 
miserable demagogues who have so long guided public opinion on 
the other side of the Atlantic. 

The reviewer of the Sketch Book in the Quarterly^^ indulges 
in the usual discussion of American literary and political con- 
ditions, takes pains to drag in slavery, and says patronizingly: 

We wish well, and have always wished well to America. We 
sincerely hope she may become wiser as she grows older; but, as 
a first step toward improvement, we have always thought it indis- 
pensable that she should learn to divest herself of that over-weening 
self-conceit, which has filled her with such exaggerated ideas of her 
own importance in the scale of nations, by seducing her into a 
belief that she might enter the lists with England. . . . 

America has constantly evinced in her conduct toward England 
a spiteful and insulting spirit. What is done here is not looked 



»n.8 XIII (June 1820) 645. 
WXXV (April 1821) 60. 
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thus probably remain for ages without a distinctiye and national 
literature of her own, or she must abandon and abjure those foreign 
models, and thus run no inconsiderable risk of acQuiring a rude and 
degenerate taste. The latter altematiye is in general, however 
much they depart from it in practice, the theory of the Americans, 
especially of their poets. 

The reviewer of Sketches of the Life and Correspondence 
of Nathaniel Greene in the Magazine of Foreign Literature^* 
was a little inch'ned to minimize the importance of the literary 
attempts of a few years preceding : 

The present state of American literature does not seem likely to 
afford much employment for our critical labours. The paucity of 
interesting works, of any kind, and the total absence of all at- 
tempts at the higher flights of literary composition in the United 
States, preclude the hope of our making this feature of our miscel- 
lany yery eztensiye. Still, as matters of curiosity, notices of Ameri- 
can books will always, we trust, be in some degree Interesting, if 
it be only for the purpose of marking the progress of the spirit of 
that nation. 

The Retrospective Review^* in its article on American Lit- 
erature inspired by Arthur Mervyn, lays down the safe prin- 
ciple that "Patriotism (if that be the word) should at no time 
be sufficient to operate against the interests of learning. It is 
neither high philosophy nor good sense to admit political preju- 
dice, at any time, into our discussions upon general literature." 
A long, and on the whole a sound and well-tempered discus- 
sion of literary conditions follows : 

We are disposed to maintain, at present, that the literature of 
America is beginning to assume a better and somewhat peculiar 
character. It is not like the efforts of a young langniage* breaking 
out into poetry and fiction. It is neither rude nor refined, pastoral, 
sylvan, nor romantic. But it has something of the taint of ciyiliza- 
tion about it (if we may so express ourselves), something of the 
vulgarity which belongs to cities, but beginning fast to mix with 
the healthy freshness of the woods and waters into which American 
society is gradually spreading. 

We are of opinion, that the reproaches which have been cast 
upon the literature of the Americans are not altogether deserved. 



»I (March 1828) 51. 
•*IX (1824) 304. 
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language made use of by their writers. A loTe of country and in* 
dependence may go far to Justify the high tone of feeling and lan- 
guage here adopted, but we who wish to separate truth from these 
its accompaniments, cannot follow our authors, to quite such an 
extent as they would willingly lead us. 

An article on the current issue of the American Quarterly Re- 
view in the London Weekly Review^^ begins by taking sides 
with America against hostile British critics, but condemns the 
American Quarterly Review for an undue exhibition of natioA- 
al feeling: 

It is not many years since the very mention of the literature of 
America was the signal for a joke. In an article on the subject tn 
a popular magazine (we believe Blackwood's) it was thought suffi- 
cient to say, in order to dispose of the criminal in a summary man- 
ner, — "They have also another poet called Dwight, and his Chris- 
tian name is Timothy." Such critics as these, however, have now 
begun to shove up their distorting spectacles, and to stare with 
their own gooseberry eyes on the literary phenomena of the trami- 
atlantie world. . . . The literature of America must be essen- 
tially one of imitation for some time to come. In her citizens, how- 
ever, who take a lead in these matters, we expect something more 
than mere literary expertness — we expect a philosophical calmness 
and a republican honesty in argument Those expectations are 
grievously disappointed in the work before us. There is a perpetual 
recurrence to topics of national soreness, and the most paltry cir- 
cumstances bearing thereon are caught up with a schoolboy heat 
Out of the most unfeigned good will towards the American 
Review, we recommend the collaborateur who furnished this boyish 
article to be dismissed. In other respects the number possesses 
very great merit 

The Edinburgh Literary JoumaH^^ objects to the spirit of 
Hall's Letters from the West, and reads the author a lecture on 
filial duty : 

We do not like the spirit in which this book is written. An Ameri- 
can has a right to be as patriotic as he pleases; but he has no 
right to be arrogant or impertinent towards that country from 
which he and his nation have originally sprung. It is true that 
North America is now a great and an independent state; and it is 
also true, that it has not unfrequently been made to suffer under 
the taunts of narrow-minded and illiberal Englishmen, who visited 
it with feelings of chagrin and disappointment simply because they 



■•II (March 15. 1828) 168. 
ni (Dec. 1828) 85. 



CHAPTER IV 
IRVING 

The first production of an American author to gain general 
recognition in England as a work of pure literature was the 
Sketch Book of Washington Irving. Some of Franklin's writ- 
ings were, it is true, widely read ; but Franklin was thought of 
as a statesman and a scientist, rather than as a literary man. 
The works of Charles Brockden Brown attracted some slight 
attention when they were first published, but their greatest 
vogue in England came later. Some American works on the- 
ology, many on politics, and some on science, travel, and ex- 
ploration were well known in England, but none made its way 
solely because of its literary merit. Irving, himself, had been 
mentioned in England before the Sketch Book. A London 
reprint of Salmagundi had appeared in 1811, and had been 
made the subject of a long article in the Monthly Review, 
Scott had praised the Knickerbocker's History in 1813,* though 
so far as is known it was not reviewed by any British journal 
until after the advent of the Sketch Book. 

Irving came to England in 1815, shortly after the close of the 
War. At first he was occupied in business, though he found 
time to meet a number of men of letters, notably Campbell 
and Scott. It was not until late in 1818 that he again turned 
his attention to writing ; and the first part of the Sketch Book, 
containing four pieces, was not published in America until 
May, 1819. Copies must have found their way to England 
with reasonable promptness. The author apparently first saw 
his own work in print some time in July. In the issue for 
August 24* the Kaleidoscope, or Literary and Scientific Mirror, 

>8«e the author's British Criticisms of American WrUings, 178S-181S, 
pp. 84-86, IS. 
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According to a statement made by the editor of the Literary 
Gasette in a later review of the Sketch Book* Irving sent a note 
saying that he intended to publish the entire work in England, 
and the Gasette abandoned further reprints in deference to his 
wishes. Whether he made a similar request to the Kaleidoscope 
does not appear. There is no evidence of such action either 
in the journal itself or in the biographies of Irving. It is quite 
possible, indeed, that the Liverpool publication never came to 
his notice. At all events this enterprising little folio reprinted 
virtually all of the Sketch Book, and on every possible occa- 
sion referred complacently to its service in making the essays 
and tales accessible. In introducing the second instalment, 
October 5, 1819,^ it said: 

In the present volume of the Kaleidoscope, page 25, we gave an 
extract from a new American work, written by the celebrated 
George Washington Irving. We then observed that the perusal ot 
his sketch of the 'Wi/e* gave us a high relish for a sight of the 
original work; and we have since commissioned a friend to procure 
us the work itself in America, with the intention of giving it entire 
in weekly portions of the Kaleidoscope — Our friend, by whose assist- 
ance we expected thus to gratify our readers, has not yet arrived 
in New York; we are enabled, however, to accomplish our object 
sooner than we contemplated by the help of the Literary Chuette, 
the editor of which has, it seems, been put in possession of a copy 
of the Sketch Book. We trust it is his intention not to mutUate 
so excellent a composition: and not sufTer any political ties to inter- 
fere with a duty the public will naturally expect from him. 

In the next issue" it printed the Roscoe with the following 
comment :^ 

The following sketch would have been inserted in the last Mercury, 
had we not been moat earnestly requested to withhold it by a 
gentleman whose wish, upon such an occasion, carried with it more 
weight than a positive prohibition. The motives of delicacy which 
interfered with its appearance in the yfercury. would also have sup- 
pressed its insertion in the KaJcidnscope, had not the present chap- 
ter formed the continuation of a work which we had previously an- 
nounced our intention to give entire (in weekly portions, whenever 



•IV (April 8. 1820), 228. 

UI. 49. 

•P. 56. 

•It should be remembered that Roscoe was a citizen of Liverpool. The 
Kaleidoscope affaln reprinted this sketch on the occasion of Roecoe's death, 
rx (July 5. 1881) 417. 
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It is indeed most slngiilar, that an American should hare ac- 
quired a more intimate knowledfre of English habits, manners, and 
peculiarities, as well as of the characteristic features of the countrj 
itself, than we find evinced by our own natiye authcnns. He alter- 
nately reminds us of Goldsmith, Addison, and Grose the humorous 
antiquarian. 

This new series of reprints was continued through October. 
For more than a year the Sketch Book furnished one provincial 
journal with its chief stock in trade, and the editor's persist- 
ence probably indicates a response on the part of his readers, 
as his fulsome praise shows his own judgments. 

Reviews of the Sketch Book began to appear almost as soon 
as did the reprints. The Edinburgh Magazine and Literary 
Miscellany (Scot's Magazine) for September, 1819,^* after a 
discussion of the state of American literature in general says 
of the Sketch Book itself : 

Although there are in it, no doubt, several marks of the childhood 
of literature, such as, affected imitation of the weaker and more 
sickly parts of our pathetic writers, still it shows, in many passages, 
an aspiration after an excellence which is by no means unattained. 
It proves to us distinctly, that there is a mind woi^ing in America, 
and that there are materials, too, for it to work upon, of a very 
singular and romantic kind. Mrs. Grant had before shown us, in her 
fine spirited sketch in the American Lady, that the reminiscences of 
that country might at least go "sixty years" back, and that, when 
we got to that period, we came Into a very peculiar character of 
society, almost as curious and interesting as anything described in 
Waverley. In this work before us there is a short fanciful tale 
which gives us a notion of what may be made of such materials. 

The article closes with two sketches reprinted in full; and 
two more are given in the next number. 

Blackwood's, in an article by Lockhart^* On the Writings of 
Charles Brockden Brown and IVc^hington Irving, expresses 
surprise that the Sketch Book should have first appeared in 
America, and says that it should be republished in England.** 

"V, 206. 

^See Pierre M. Irvine's lAfe of Washington Irving, 11 451. 

^*Scott doubUess inspired this arUcle ; and Scott was at the time endeaT- 
orins to help Irving to make satisfactory publishinff arrangements In 
Groat Britain. He also, in the autunm of 1819, sunroBted Irving: as editor 
of a proposed Tory newspaper to be established in Edinburgh. (L*anff, 
Life and Letters of Lookhart, p. 226.) 
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ilioiild not onl J poMf jui intimate ■rgnihifiiirf witli mar best mod 
earliest wrftenw aad the rerj cariosities of llteratare; bat tiiat be 
sboald Imow so macb of tbe loeal casfoaw aad pecnliarities ot 
Englaad as Mr. Inriac 4oea. is reaOy ssfoaisbfag, wliea we con- 
sider bow short a Umt be has beea ia this coaatry. and bow Terj 
iSBoraat we oCtea are of theae castoois oarsdTea. 

Of Mr. Irrias as a writer, pablic opialoa liaa already decided so 
strongly in bis fsTonr. that it is naaecessary for as to add any- 
thing to wliat we liaTe already said, in the re i i ew s of bis former 
worlLs. He is tbe Goldsmttb of the age, and treqnently recals [sic] 
to onr recollection that best of Bnglisb writers. 

The new work is said to possess "full as much interest and 
more variety than the Sketch Book." In connection with this 
article and in succeeding issues of the Chronicle are several 
long extracts. 

Other re\'iews followed promptly. The Literary Gazette 
for June 1** gave luke-warm praise, saying that the book was 
not so good as the Sketch Book, but had some merit. The 
Museum of the same date** is somewhat more commendatory. 
The editor of the Kaleidoscope (Liverpool), who had before 
printed all the Sketch Book in his columns, b^an on June 11" 
with some pieces from Bracebridge Hall, praising the new col- 
lection and calling repeated attention to his part in introducing 
Irving to English readers. 

An article in Blaclnvood's for June differs greatly in tone 
from that which greeted the Sketch Book. 

Now, the fact is, that the critical works of respectability praised 
the Sketch Book with Justice, but bestowed on it no very extraordi- 
nary commendation. It was the talkers, the tines, who took up the 
theme — elevated it to the skies, and who now seem hugely inclined 
to precipitate it from its height of fame. 

While the critic finds some commendation for Bracebridge 
Hall, he considers it inferior to its predecessor. He objects 
especially to the character of the Squire, whom he does not 
consider as a true model of an English gentleman. Annette 
Delarbrc, however, *'is indeed exquisitely beautiful, and dis- 
plays stronger powers over the pathetic than are evinced, even 
by the Sketch Book." 



••VI. 339. 

••T. 83. 
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.Vrar Ed:m.':-^rgk Rrzriz.- 50=rc*icr :o ibc E^imbmrgh Monthly 
Rfz^rzL '•* i* cot :•: ?<rrml 3' * ' '-**■* :o cairn credit for making 
Irring krowz r: Gr«ai 3rhii=- I: azarmocs dat it is not dis- 
appccntcd is BrsziT^^j€ Hz^. :bjqgh i: tmcs some interesting 
objectiocs. For rxarrpV, h aads pans of TAr 5/om/ 
GentUwuiM *":o saror :•: ridcoeacj" : and iboogfa it gives credit 
for a "ticdh- anh:>ic ^jwird EsgiaixL** it says that "Mr. 
Crayon, swayed pcrbap> by ccrtaxs Aascrkan prejudices, has 
5|>3kc9 raiber disparagisgiy of the GcxieraL"' The article, 
twcnty-hve pages in length, abotrnds in extracts and running 
comments. 

Even the provincial periodicals give attention to the new 
work. The Literary Melamge. cr fIVrf/y Register of Litera- 
ture and the Arts { Glasgow • in the issue of July 10^ reprints 
an £ngl:>h review, and in this and sticceeding numbers gives 
several of the favorite sketches, including The Stout Gentle- 
man and Annette Delarbre. The Leeds Correspondent^ speaks 
well of the hook, though it thinks that Irving is not free frcMn 
"the degrading style of the Turf and the Ring.'' It chooses 
for reprint sketches of Ready-Monty Jack and The School- 
Master. 

Slightly later notices continue in much the same strain. The 
Monthly Censor, or General Revie^c of Domestic and Foreign 
Literature*^ waxes enthusiastic: 

E^rer7 body who is In the habit of reading the best publications 
of the day, will be glad to see the name of Geoffrey Crayon again. 
. . . His "Sketch Book" esUblished a repuUtion for him in 
the republic of letters, of which he may well be proud; his new 
work has more than confirmed it; and perhaps there never was an 
instance in which a young author paid so much attention to the 
hints of criticism, or of one whom lavish praise has not spoilt In 
the least degree. 

Braccbridge is said to avoid the fault of over-luxuriousness 
sometimes found in the Sketch Book. 

The Monthly Revicii' Enlarged*^ is very kindly toward Irv- 
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reczra Mr. Mali^u 



osr owm parts. w« beaniZr ccmgr^ialMXe tkem [Amerlcmiu] 
Che pfiiifgfinn oC a vrrier. v^om ffgngiaad. iB ite best dsys ot 
ber UtenEtore, nlgbt hsTe bees prood is scknovledstBs: And hope 
Boet sSneerelj. that he is oaljr the fdrenuBO' oC a race oC writers 
wlio wHl hereafter earlch the tingnsge. For wfaatefver separation 
Biaj hare taken place between the coontries in politics and gOTem- 
ment, their Uteratnre most at nece&s:: j be oars. 

Colbum's New Monthly Magasm^^ finds the st]fie of Brace- 
bridge Hail not so pure as thai of the Sketch Book, and the 
work in general inferior. It concedes that "The Stout Gentle- 
man is a capital quiz,** and **Annette Delarbre is beautifully 
told" ; but ^His best tales are not onginal^** and 

The squire is a pedant, the general a miUtia-man, the yeoman a 
cocknej. Tet with aU tliis, the work is exceedingly well written, 
and entertaining: it is a pity that the author did not add to iU 
intrinsic talent, that truth to nature, which a little time and obserra- 
tion might hare enabled him to do. 

The Eclectic Reinea^* after boasting of its part in calling 
attention to the Sketch Book, says of Bracebridge Hall, "Had 
it appeared first it would have been thought the cleverer work 
of the two," and attributes to it **a deeper vein of thought, a 
wider range of reflection than characterized the earlier 
sketches." This article gives high praise throughout It per- 
sistently spells the author's name "Irvine." 

In a slow-moving and long-winded criticism the Edinburgh 
Reviett^* praises Bracebridge Hall, which, notwithstanding the 
popular verdict to the contrary, it thinks quite as good as the 
Sketch Book, It finds a little too cloying a sweetness now and 
then, though it compares the melody of some of Irving's sen- 
tences to "the delictus cadences of Addison." It considers 
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The faa that Irrzng's ooosdnicDCT induded ttmnj tmcridcal 
readers of lighter literatnre is evidenced by the notices of the 
Columbus in the most popular magazines. The Ladies' Momtkr 
ly Museum^* gives the book a favorable, if not a vciy intelli- 
gent, review. The Lady's Ma^asme^* sajs : ''It does not ap- 
pear that he has made anv important discoveries, with all his 
zeal and diligence ; yet we must allow that he has produced a 
woiic of considerable merit, whidi is recommended by an 
agreeable style, and by perspicuoos and accurate details." 

These casual readers were doubtless better pleased with 
Ir\nng*s abridgement of the Columbus, published by Murray in 
his Family Library; and so, for that matter, were many of the 
more serious critics. The Athen<rum^^ sxys that there was too 
much detail in the early version, but pronotmces the abridge- 
ment "among the most beautiful specimens of bic^^phy in any 
language/' The Edinburgh Literary Gazette^ had been dis- 
appointed, on the first appearance of the Columbus, that Irving 
had found so little that was new, and considered that the new 
voltmie was reduced to "its proper dimensions." The Dublin 
Literary Gazette^* said extravagantly: "It combines the ele- 
gancies of the imagination with the sterling solidity of truth. 
Seldom has a writer, long accustomed to wander uncontrolled 
through the fairy enchantments of fiction, entered upon the 
beaten path of rig^d facts with so good a grace." The Eclectic 
Review y' the Edinburgh Literary Journal,^' and the EzHingelical 
Magazine and Missionary Chronicle^* all spoke briefly but 
favorably of this shorter version of Columbus. 

The Conquest of Granada, which was published in London 
in May, 1829, contained the results of much research, and is 
said to be accurate in its main statements of fact. Instead of 
writing a straightforward history, however, Irving threw his 
material into the fomi of the supposed chronicle of an imag- 
inary Monk, Fray Antonio Agapida. The wisdom of this de- 
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the most important review was that in the Athenaum,*^ which 
praised this ''delightful book" for its "elegance, spirit, and sim- 
plicity/' but objected that "it is neither biographical nor histori- 
,cal," and complained that "Mr. Irving's narratives want con- 
nexion." The Edinburgh Literary Journal,^^ the Gentleman's 
Magasine,^^ and the Monthly Magazine*^ discussed mainly the 
content, and said little of the literary workmanship. The 
Atlas,*^ and the Monthly Review^^ spoke pleasantly of Irving, 
and made little comment on the particular book in hand. 

In the Alhambra Irving turned again to a work of pure liter- 
ature, as distinguished from history or biography, and again 
made a popular appeal to the readers whom he had first won 
by the Sketch Book, The subject and the plan of the work 
were well suited to his powers ; and while the fame of the col- 
lection has not, in America at least, kept quite so bright as that 
of the Sketch Book, it is still recognized as one of his most 
characteristic works. On its first appearance it was widely no- 
ticed, in journals of all sorts ; and the praise which it received 
in almost every review was often mixed with little derogatory 
comment. 

The Literary Gazette^^ discussed at length Irving's position 
in the world of letters, and spoke highly of the romance, the 
imagination, and the fantasies of the Alhambra, After long 
extracts it concluded : "Again and again we say this is one of 
the most delightful works of the time." The critic of the Lit- 
erary Guardian^^ writes extravagantly of Irving's rank as an 
author, beginning: "Washington Irving is decidedly the first 
English prose-writer of the day." From the Alhambra itself he 
gives long extracts with short favorable comments. The 
Athencctini^' also discusses the author in general before coming 
to the work under review, saying that he has "polished ele- 
gance" but lacks "simplicity and vigour" ; that "His American 
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log firmly the "Sketch Book/' and recommending it as a model to 
the author'8 countrymen. . . . The beauties of Irring become 
rank defects, when we consider him as one of the aboriginal writers 
of a country. 

The Retrospective Review^^ says in the course of a very 
rambling criticism of Arthur Mervyn that Irving "is, indeed, a 
very agreeable writer ; but he has scarcely the power either of 
Charles Brockden Brown, or Mr. Cooper, or of the author of 
Konhigsmarkc. He is almost too polished for a native of the 
woods and savannahs. . . . Mr. Washington Irving is, per- 
haps, the best of [the imitators of Addison] ; but we should 
scarcely call him a very masculine writer." 

The idea that Irving's style is not expressive of America is 
again put forth by Bolster's Quarterly Magazine^^ in a note 
prefixed to the reprint of a sketch of Thomas Campbell, orig- 
inally compiled by Irving for a Philadelphia edition of the poet. 

We cannot avoid observing that Mr. Irving*s pellucid and polished 
style, so honourable to his country, since it gives so favourable an 
idea of her literary existence, and so widely different from Brocden 
[sic] Brown's undiluted and inartificial vigour and truly republican 
rainnrsH, seems too softly bland, too courteously beautiful, to belong 
to a sturdy American. It may not be improper to hint that a mon- 
archy would be found more congenial to the exercise of his talents. 

An example of the review which ascribed Irving's fame to 
incidental causes rather than to his merit is found in the 
Monthly Magazine or British Register:^' 

We hardly know of any writer who is so universally read, and so 
little censured; he seems to have bought golden opinions of all men, 
though we think he has given them plenty of dross for their gold, or, 
to say the least of it, mere tinsel. But so the fact is: the Americans 
admire him because he is an American; the Scotch and Irish, be- 
cause he is not an Englishman; Mr. Murray, because he writes what 
will sell ; and the English, because it is the fashion. 

The author of an article on America and American Writers 
in the Athencrum^' is unpleasantly personal in his reflections 
on Irving : 
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tice, than we fear is the case with the mi^Jorltj of hla ooontrTmeii. 
In aa far, a^aln* as his stjle and manner are WngHiih, thej have more 
analogy to the antithetical wits of Qneen Anne's reign, than to the 
writers of the present day. 

The Quarterly^ in an article already quoted, considers Inr- 
ing's chances of success as a novelist : 

It may be doubted, perhaps, whether Mr. Irring would succeed tn 
noTels of a serious and romantic cast, requiring, as they do, height- 
ening touches of the sarage and gloomy passions. . . . Bat 
there is a class of novel for which he possesses erery requisite: the 
art of blending the gay, the pensive, and the whimsical, without 
Jarring and abrupt transitions, so as to take by surprise the stub- 
born reader, who resists the avowed design ot making him wretched, 
is so rare a gift, as to have compensated in the case of Sterne, for 
want of plot, and digressions which otteai degenerate into stark non- 
sense; and combining as Mr. Irving does, so large a share of the in- 
describable humour of Sterne with a manly tone of moral feeling, 
of which the latter was incapable, we are convinced that moderate 
labour and perseverance might enable him to make material addi- 
tions to our literature in the style to which we allude. 

Judicial also, though less favorable in his verdict is William 
Hazlitt, in The Spirit of the Age, or Contemporary Portraits, 
(1825) where he appends a brief discussion of Irving to an 
essay on Lamb. 

Mr. Washington Irvine's [sic] acquaintance with English litera- 
ture begins almost where Mr. Lamb's ends, — ^with the Spectator, 
Tom Brown's works, and the wits of Queen Anne. He is not bot- 
tomed in our elder writers, nor do we think he has tasked his own 
faculties much, at least in EIngUsh ground. Of the merits of his 
Knickerbocker and New York stories, we cannot pretend to Judge. 
But in his Sketch-Book and Bracehridge Hall he gives us very good 
American copies of our British essayists and novelists, which may 
be very well on the other side of the water and as proofs of the 
capabilities of the national genius, but which might be dispensed 
with here, where we have to boast of the originals. Not only Mr. 
Irvine's language Is with great taste and felicity modelled on that of 
Addison, Sterne. Goldsmith, and Mackenzie; but the thoughts and 
sentiments are taken at the rebound, and as they are brought for- 
ward at the present period, want both freshness and probability. 
Mr. Irvine's writings are literally aiiachronisms. He comes to Eng- 
land for the first time ; and being on the spot, fancies himself in the 
midst of those characters and manners which he had read of in the 
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CHAPTER V 



COOPER 



The second American writer to attract particular attention in 
England was James Fenimore Cooper. In many critical jour- 
nals from 1822 to 1833 he occupies even a nxM'e prominent 
place than does Irving — ^partly because he was a more prolific 
writer, and partly because his works, at least his frontier stories, 
were more unusual, and to the popular mind better representa- 
tive of America. Moreover, during a great part of this time 
Cooper was in Europe, where he was unfortunate enough to 
gain the reputation of being somewhat blatant in his e3q>res- 
sions of Americanism ; so that an element of personal and po- 
litical hostility was sometimes injected into the criticism even 
of his non-political woiics. 

Cooper's novel Precaution was published in America in 1820. 
It was the first of his writings, £^eat or small, to be given to 
the press ; and at the time he was more than thirty years old, 
and wholly unversed in the ways of authorship. Precaution 
was a story of English society life, purporting to be written by 
an Englishman, and conveying the moral that persons about to 
marry should consider particularly the religious faith of their 
future partners in life. It belongs to a class of fiction now long 
out of fashion. Cooper's biographer, writing nearly forty 
years ago, speaks as if it were a failure from the first. Yet it 
had a remarkable history, which is not fully explained. The 
story, as has been said, was written as if by an Englishman, and 
was published anonymously in New York. It was reprinted by 
Colbum in London, also, of course, without an author's name. 
There is a tradition that the London publisher believed it to be 
the work of an English lady of rank. How this could well have 
been true, if the book were reproduced from a copy with an 
American imprint, is not easy to see; but whatever the pub- 
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sonable partiality to his own country which he may fairly be 
allowed to feel." The reviewer especially commends the por- 
trayal of Harvey Birch, saying with astuteness: "An inferior 
author would not have avoided making him much too gentle- 
manly for his business ; but Mr. Cooper has kept him strictly 
down to his humble rank, and yet rendered him the most inter- 
esting person in the book." 

A later edition of the Spy in Colburn's series of Standard 
Novels called forth a number of comments, mostly brief. The 
Monthly Revicw,^^ in a notice of several volumes of the series, 
says of the Spy : "Though unequal in its style and interest, it, 
nevertheless, deserves a place among modern standard novels." 
The Atlas^^ says: 

In some respects 'The Spy' is the best of Coopeb's novels. It 
presents a constant succession of dramatic, or rather melo-dramatic 
interest, and the series of events and mysteries with which it teems 
is kept up with unabated excitement to the last page. But it was 
ill-written. The manner of the author was occasionally stiff, and 
4he dialogue was over loaded with uneasy expletives. In this edition 
those faults have been pretty generally amended, so that we have 
the original story in all its excellence, pruned of the deformities 
of style with which it was confessedly chargeable. 

No collation has been made to show whether the new Col- 
burn edition had been amended in any particular, but it is prob- 
able that there were no changes other than ordinary proof- 
reader's alterations in punctuation, etc. The notice in Col- 
hum's Nc7v Monthly Magacifue^* contents itself with praising 
the typographical form of the book. An article on the Water- 
Witch in the Spirit of Literature^^ speaks of the Spy as the only 
novel in which Cooper has successfully handled humor, and 
adds: 

In the "Spy" Mr. Cooper found the secret of his strength. It lies 
in being Yankee to the back bone. His own countrymen, of course, 
like him the better for it: the French, Germans, and other oonti- 
nentalu, take pleasure in it; and it is no disrecommendation with 
the English. His occasional abuse of the latter has the same 
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vention, than accuracy or Judgment In filling up; he ia consequently 
not 80 BUccesBful as Mr. Washington Inring in beauty of style and 
purity of diction. But he is at the same time exempt from the 
coarseness of some of his countrymen. 

The Literary Gazette^'' is faint in its praise, apparently not 
because the critic wishes to damn the book, but because he does 
not quite know what to make of it, and feels safer in being non- 
committal. He thinks it ''will do credit to this class of literature 
in America" ; and he finds "with a good deal to censure, much 
to praise. The story, for example, is altogether improbable; 
but some of the characters are admirably drawn." He finds 
the character of the Pilot, however, extravagant; and he re- 
marks : "It was to be expected from an American writer, that 
all the Americans who figure on his pages should be heroes; 
and so they are." Long Tom, whom he designates as "the lower 
class hero of the piece," is "not unworthy of the pen of Smol- 
lett." In conclusion, the reviewer says : "In defiance of prob- 
ability and many blemishes, there is so much force and orig- 
inality in these volumes, that we dare say they will float for 
some time on the tide of public favour before they sink into 
Davy's Locker." 

The notice in Colburn's New Monthly Magojsine^^ is almost 
wholly favorable. It characterizes the story as "a fine sea- 
piece, painted with a bold and vigorous pencil, [which] does 
great credit to the writer's powers, both of description and 
sentiment," and continues : "Although he has chosen the same 
element for the subject of his sketches which has furnished 
Smollett with so many happy delineations, yet there is nothing 
of the copiest in Mr. Cooper's pages." The only unsatisfactory 
character is the Pilot himself ; "there is too much Byronism 
about him, if we may be allowed the expression." Long Tom 
is pronounced worthy of Scott. 

The Monthly Review Enlarged}^ speaks of Jones as a pirate, 
and complains that the book tends "to perpetuate feelings of 
national animosity." The literary criticism is not, however, un- 
duly biased : 
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people, give the Pioneers an interest which is not to be found in 
the tale itself. ... It is rather as a series of animated 
sketches, which would do credit to any tourist's note-book, than 
as a novel, that the work before us is entitled to commenda- 
tion." **Some of the characters," the critic admits, "are very 
well drawn," and "are touched with much comic power"; and 
some of the scenes "are excellent in their humour." Among 
the selections included in the article are the descriptions of such 
erratic characters as Ben Pump, Remarkable Pettibone, and 
Dr. Todd, introduced by the remark : "We must add to these 
passages two or three portraits, not likenesses, we trust, for the 
credit of American countenances, just as a sample of this 
author's taste for painting the human face divine." 

A very rambling review in the Newcastle Magazine^^ says of 
the Pioneers : "This is one of the most interesting novels we 
ever read ; and considering that many months have not elapsed 
since the Edinburgh Review asked in a tone of sarcastic tri- 
umph, *Who reads an American book?' it is one of the most 
remarkable specimens of literary proficiency that ever crossed 
the Atlantic to be republished and admired by the mother coun- 
try." It predicts that the Pioneers will be more valued than the 
Spy **in proportion as its subject is more peculiarly American"; 
and objects only to a few Americanisms. 

Neal, in his Blackivood notes on American writers'* devotes 
a few scrappy comments to the Pioneers, characterizing it as 
"a heavy piece of repetition in all the best characters: some 
noble scenes ; and a pretty considerable share of lead. Leather- 
stocking is true — we have known such a fellow." The British 
Critic^^ in its discussion of a group of American novels men- 
tions the Pioneers as "the work which English taste seems gen- 
erally to distinguish as the best of Mr. Cooper's series of 
novels," and says "It has secured for him, by tacit consent, an 
admission to those rights and honours of our own body cor- 
porate of literature, of which no other American except Wash- 
ington Irving can boast." Later in the same article the re- 
viewer says that the Pioneers with its frontier life, 
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Perhaps the best rericw of the Heidt mmmmrr is to be fomd 
in Tait's Edmburgk Maga^tuV^ A part of tfab article wfaidi 
deals with Cooper's merits and limitafinns win be quoted in 
another place. The Heidenmauer is said to fail brc a osc HThe 
story flags and is tminteresting. The rharaitrrs are dim and 
undefined as those of a magic bntfaom. The loqg jams with 
which the story is c omiiimll y interrapted are neither irafaiabk 
in themselves nor in their place where thqr stand.** This is 
not because Cooper is off American ground — htmian nature b 
the same ever>'where : but "He has laid hand to work withoiit 
sufficicTi: pre]iara:io: : in the ><;cond place he has attempted 
to make of the novel what it never can become." Again, '^e 
does not know and he does not fed Germany. ... It is 
not that the American imagination cannot reflect bade European 
modes of feeling; it is only that it has not been long enough 
in contact with them to catch their impress." The scope of 
this particular tale is considered unfortunate because interest 
in a novel arises "out of the collision of individual minds. The 
rise and fall of opinion, and the fate of empires. . . . are 
too cold and abstract to interest in detail/' Fault is also found 
with Cooper's ultra-Americanism, and with an element of 
coarseness in his work: "We can make great allowance for 
our friends of the United States considering the provocation 
they have received; but Mr. Cooper's exaggerations really 
begin to grow as offensive as Mrs. Trollope's." The main 
thesis of the article is that the Heidenmaiur — ^which is called 
"Mr. Cooper's worst" — is not worthy of the author. 

The Headsman was published in 1833, and doubtless con- 
tinued to be reviewed after the close of that year, at which 
date this study ends. Colbum's New Monthly Magagine** 
ranks it ahead of the Heidenmauer, and worthy of a place 
beside the Pilot and the Prairie. The Monthly Reviev^ 
in an article on four "Novels of the Season," says: "There are 
many powerfully written scenes in these volumes, to which the 
fine fancy and command of expression which characterize the 
author have communicated a peculiar feature of attraction." 
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last one la certainly quite aa powerful and entertalnlns ita any of 
ita predeceaaora. 

The Atlas,^ in a review of the Water-Witch returns to the 
comparison between Cooper and Scott, saying: "There is an 
air of pretension and effect about Cooper's novels, which con- 
trasts strikingly with the ease and simplicity of Sir Walter's. 
. . . You cannot read Cooper without admiring his genius — 
when you read Sir Walter all your sympathies are engaged 
on behalf of his fictitious personages. This is a distinction 
between a genius that is universal, and, as it were, uncon- 
scious, and one that is circumscribed, and by that fact enabled 
to make a greater display of its triumphs." 

Tait's Edinburgh Magasine'* in a long article from which 
specific criticisms of the Headsman have already been quoted, 
attempts to summarize many of Cooper's characteristics. 

In attempting to present us with a quiet landscape he ia apt to 
be diffuse; he darkens council with a multitude of words. . . . 
But in portraying nature in her hour of storm, he is unequalled 
by any author of the day. He is inspired, carried beyond himself. 
We know not in the whole range of literature so vivid and 
true a picture of the stormy sea and its power aa in the loss of the 
Bristol ship in the Red Rover, none so engroesingly exciting aa in 
the preservation of the American frigate off a lee-shore in the Pilot. 
. . . The mistake of the top-sail of the British man-of-war for a 
cloud, and the sombre emerging of the hull from the mist, is one 
of the most overpowering instances of the moral picturesque we 
have yet met with. 

There are two ways of scanning human character — ^by acute 
analysis; or by a delicate tact, wedded to a ready imagination, 
which jumps at the conclusion, nine times out of ten, with aa 
much success as the other. The latter is the faculty most suited 
to the historical novelist. . . Within a limited range Cooper's 

tact in catching the distinctive peculiarities of human character is 
unsurpassed. His long Tom Coffin, and his Master Fid, and his 
thousand and one "Niggers,** are delightful as they are original. 
Harvey Birch, Hawk's-eye [sic], Mrs. Flannagan, his soldiers and 
marines, and his Dutch Padroons, are real existences. But, when 
we ascend in the scale of humanity, we find this intuitive power 
fail, and that of moral analysis, which few men ];K)ssess to such 
a degree of clearness and power, is laid under requisition by our 
author to supply its place. His Washington is the finest and truest 
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picture of that man of men we have met with. . . . Still it 
is but a portrait. It wants the Titality which the genius of Cocker 
has bestowed upon the characters which bustle around it . . . 
Still more unlucky are his attempts to portray the female char^ 
acter in its loveliness. His sense seems dead. There is not one 
of his lorely women — always excepting "the Wept of Wish-ton- 
Wish," who is not positively repulsive. 



CHAPTER VI 



POETRY 




American poetry from 1815 to 1833 attracted less attent#-^ 
in England than did American essays or American fiction d 
ing the same period. This was, if the judgment of time 
be trusted, deservedly true. Except for songs and fugiti*^ 
pieces the only poems written between these dates which a^ 
now read are those of Bryant 

Bryant has never gained a great following in England ; 
although he was recognized in America, even by 1833, as 
peer of Irving and Cooper, he held no such position abroa 
The amount of his verse written in these early years was 
atively small, and the quality was not such as to appeal U 
the English temper, or to satisfy critics who looked for somi 
thing "distinctly American" in every transatlantic production?' 
Before Irving kindly aided in bring^g out a small volume of 
his poems in London in 1832, he was known to Englishmen 
only by scattered pieces, either in collections of American 
poetry, or fugitive in the periodicals. Specimens of the Amer- 
ican poets; with Critical Notices and a Preface,^ London, 1822, 
which contains selections from Pierpont, Paulding, [Halleck], 
Dabney, Maxwell, Bryant, Eastbum, Sands, and a group of 
lesser writers, gives high praise to Bryant, and says of Than-- 
atopsis : 'Without any intention to overrate the excellence of 
these lines, it may be confidently asserted that there are few 
pieces in the works of even the very first of our living poets, 
which exceed them in sublimity and compass of poetical 
thought." 

Many reviews of this collection comment on the poems of 
Bryant that it contains. The Literary Case tie* credits him 

^From a review in the Kaleidoscope (Liverpool) it appears that this 
was edited ^by a son of William Roscoe. 
«VI (Ma^^l^. 1822) SOS. 
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lish readers, that American writers could be poetical, and 
which abounds with vivid and poetical descriptions/' The 
Kaleidoscope^^ and the Monthly Review EfUargetP* in thdr 
notices of the Specimens speak well of Paulding. The Literary 
Gasette^^ is less favorable. 

The Retrospective Reviev^^ in its article apropos of Artlmr 
Mervyn says in its discussion of American poetry: **Mr. 
Paulding seems to be in high esteem with his contemporaries, 
and he probably deserves it. We can readily believe that he is 
a vigorous writer. Nevertheless, his style is at present mudi 
too laboured and artificial . . . nor is the tendency of his 
language extremely poetical." He protests, the reviewer com- 
plains, against copying of English writers by his countrymen; 
yet "the style of his own verse is essentially English, and not 
English of the loftiest character. . . . He may do much 
if he will : but whether he will do much while he disr^ards 
the great models in his own language (for what does he write 
but English?) must remain for the present a problem." The 
Edinburgh Literary JournaP^ notes in an article on several 
American literary works: "Mr. J. K. Paulding has attained 
considerable literary celebrity in America, but we believe he is 
more appreciated as a prose writer than as a poet. . . . Pauld- 
ing's style is rough and harsh, but full of shrewd sense and care- 
less humour. He is a thorough democrat, and as such affects to 
despise what is polished and courtly." The Athenaeum" re- 
views the Backwoodsman in 1831, perhaps on the occasion of a 
new edition. It makes the not imusual criticism that the tale 
is too long drawn out by commonplace incidents; but it pro- 
nounces the strictly American parts, such as the scenes among 
the Indians, well done, and says: "The author of these vol- 
umes does not want either for strong sense, or powers of de- 
scription." 

The only work of FitzGreene Halleck which seems to have 
attracted much attention in England before 1833 was Fanny; 
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Monthly RevUw Enlarged^^ also dwells on the juvenile and 
imitative character of the work : "Yamoyden is a parody or 
transfusion of Sir Walter Scott, creditable to the imitative 
powers of the author, then a boy, but without one gleam of 
originality." Colbum's New Monthly Magazine gives an odd 
mixture of inaccuracy and praise. It prefers to Bryant "Mr. 
Eastbume [sic] and his friend who has taken a part in the 
composition of 'Yamaden [sic], a Tale of the Wars of King 
Philip.' The stanzas of this modest anonymous assistant are 
replete with beauty of sentiment, and display a harmony of 
numbers far beyond what the generality of American writers 
have yet attained command of." The Literary Chronicle and 
Weekly Reviev^^ refuses to copsider Eastbum among Ameri- 
can poets because he was bom in England. 

Two years before the appearance of the Specimens the /n- 
vestigator^^ had taken up Yamoyden in its department of 
"American Literature and Intelligence," and had given long ex- 
tracts and much praise. Nathan Drake, M.D., in his Evenings 
in Autumn (1822) devotes two readable essays*^ to Yamoyden. 
Like the editor of the Specimens he does not know Sands's 
name, though he evidently prefers his share in the composition. 
He finds "the impress and animating principle of true genius; 
passages, in fact, of splendor and beauty which might redeem 
much greater defects than any which he will be called upon to 
pardon here." In the second essay, after long quotations he 
says: "The style and versification are manifestly formed in 
the school of Sir Walter Scott, frequently exhibiting very 
happy specimens of a bold, free, and yet harmonious rythmn 
[sic], and occasionally, as might be expected from the circum- 
stances attending the construction of the work, discovering in- 
stances of slovenly diction, and imperfect metre." Colbum's 
New Monthly Magazine^* prints a note signed J. W. G. on the 
death of Robert C. Sands. It condemns Mrs. Trollope for her 
.ittcmpts to make the character of a New York editor odious. 
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in nature; and his style is a sort of compound of that of Shelley and 
Wordsworth, — the latter of which poets, we may remark in passing, 
seems to he a decided farourite with the Americans. On the whole, 
we cannot help thinking Percival infinitely superior to the great 
crowd of poetasters with which this country is at present infested* 
and are surprised that his works are not better known among us. 

The Monthly Review in its discussion of Bryant's Poems** 
mentions Percival as a poet "whose range is said to be bolder 
and higher than that of Bryant, but inferior to the latter in all 
the requisites of polished diction." Neal, in his Blackwood 
articles,*' makes the odd remark that Percival is "among poets, 
very much what Geoffrey Crayon is among prose writers.'* 
Percival's shorter poems were often printed in journals of all 
grades.^* 

Many of N. P. Willis's poems also floated about in the news- 
papers and magazines.^' Formal criticisms of Willis were, 
however, few. The Literary Gazette^* groups his volume of 
Sketches with several other American works, and pronoimces 
his verse promising but immature. Fraser^s Magazine''* makes 
his Fugitive Poetry the occasion of an article which is mainly 
concerned with literary conditions in America. Of Willis him- 
self it says : 

Among their poots, Mr. Willis perhaps holds one of the most 
conspicuous stations: and by the specimens of his poems which we 
shall lay before his readers, it will, we are of opinion, be seen that, 
however commendable may be his productions, and how fair may 
be the prospect which they hold out for a future plentiful and rich 
harrest, they are not, of themselves, of a flrst-rate order. They are, 
notwithstanding, conspicuous for tenderness, and taste, and occa- 
sional bursts of passion, and a vein, narrow enough, we admit, of 
philosophy. They also manifest an amiable and excellent heart, as 



"n. & i. Ber.. [XIX] (April 1832) 490. 

"XVII (1824) 186. 

^* A few of many such reprints are : In KaleiAoacope n. s. II : 324. The 
Coral Grove (no author named) ; Ibid. (July 2, 1822) p. 412. Lines, ("Soft- 
ly the moonlight") ; Monthly Literary Register, II (Oct 1822) 286, Star 
of my heart; Oentleman'a Pocket Magazine tor 1827. p. 212, To a Butter^ 
fly; Ibid. p. 333, The Contrast, 

"Among those noticed are, in Gentleman's Pocket Magazine for 18S0. 
p. 145, Unvfritten Poetry; in Bdinburg Literary Journal, II (Nov. 6, 18S0) 
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10, 1831) 282, The Wife's Appeal. 
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our kinsmen in blood and laniroage, at the other side of the Atlan- 
tic, are making at length, some strides towards the idiomatic tone 
of oar poetry. The author, Mr. G. Whittier, iMdnts the grief of an 
Indian girl, assumed to be the last of the aboriginal inhabitants or 
Newfoundland. 

These lines are not found in any poem included in the Cam- 
bridge edition of J. G. Whittier and dated before 1831. 

Minor volumes of American verse seem to have been attrac- 
tive to English reviewers, who looked on them scMnetimes as 
curiosities and sometimes as phenomena of real significance. 
A few representative criticisms may be cited. The Monthly 
Magazine or British Register*^ gives a notice of B. H. Judah's 
juvenile Byronic Odofriede, the Outcast: "Though strangely 
defective, considered as a regular and complete performance, 
abounding in false sentiment and exaggerated character, yet 
there are individual passages full of richness of fancy and 
poetic diction, which go far to redeem the general failure of the 
piece." The article speaks pleasantly of the promise of Amer- 
ican poetry. Another juvenile volume, Poems, by Sumner 
Lincoln Fairfield, is more severely handled by Colbum^sV 
The Literary Gazette for February 21, 1824,'* treats with long- 
drawn-out contempt two volumes : Eugenia, or Early Scenes 
in Cumberland, by Marshall, and The Pleasures of Poverty, by 
Solomon Southwick — ^animosity being shown not so much in 
unfairness to the poems as in paying so much attention to them. 
The author of Eugenia seems to have irritated the reviewer 
by laying stress on the happiness of simple life in America, and 
by a tribute to Napoleon. A description of a pompous banquet, 
quoted from the Pleasures of Poverty gives opporttmity for this 
fling : **We presume that the manners and enjoyments of the 
aristocracy in Mr. Southwick's native land are here drawn from 
the life; and truly if it be so, the joys of scanty meals must 
be preferable to those of refined society." Colbum's New 
Monthly Magazine^"^ is half-complimentary, half-patronizing 
in its notice of Rural Hours, a Poem, a little gift-volume by 
Garit Furman : "The writer is one of those who have amused 
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of indulging their poetical IndlnattoiiB; and It It to thla cause* Tory 
principally, that we attribute the InconsistendeB and imperfectloBi 
which may pe obsenred in their works. 

In its long article on American Literature the Retrospecfwt 
Review^* dismisses poetry lightly : "In respect to the poetry of 
our friends the Americans, little can at present be said. Their 
verses are too like our own to call for particular mention." 
Some of the comments on individual authors have already been 
quoted. 

The Monthly Review Enlarged^^ in its review of Perdval's 
Poems, says: 

Nothing, we imagine, can afford us a more striking prooC of the 
rapid strides made by our trans-Atlantic brethren from independenee 
to all the arts of polished life, than the number of good writers 
who have recently sprung up among them. We have taken sev- 
eral opportunities, in late years, to discuss the merits oi some of 
these candidates for literary fame, and especiaUy the poets; '*Bpec^ 
mens** of whose best productions were not very long since seleeted 
and published in our own country. (See M. R. for Jan., 182S, p. 18.) 
There surely can be no prouder testimony to their growing meriti, 
than that which has thus been offered to them by a nation, super- 
latively abounding as ours does in every species and variety of 
poetic excellence. . . 

The first issue of Fraser^s Magazinc^^ takes N. P. Willis's 
Fugitive Poetry as the text for a careful dissertation on Amer- 
ican Poetry: 

The moral condition of America has not, hitherto, been very fav- 
curable to Poetry in general — and infinitely less so to the drama. 
The discovery of the country — the progress of society — the scale 
of their universal policy and economy, have been the result of 
mature deliberation and deep-searching reason. Neither fancy nor 
imagination — nor yet enthusiasm — ^have had anything to do in the 
past transactions of the country. . . It was only when political 
ferment had, in North America, subsided somewhat into a calm, 
that genius appeared and commenced its wanderings over the fields 
of tradition and romance. But tradition with the people is not of 
the oldest standing — at least such tradition as at all concerns them 
to treasure up in their memories; and their romance is not that wild 
— fantastic — exuberant — enthralling romance of childhood or youth. 
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The article concludes : ''No poetical star has yet appeared in 
that hemisphere above the third or fourth degree of magni- 
tude." 

In conclusion, it may be said that contemporary American 
poems and American poets were generally praised as highly as 
they deserved to be, though not always with discrimination. 
Though there was an occasional prediction that America 
"would soon rival England in the favor of the Muses/' most 
conservative critics decided that the outlook for poetry in 
America was poor. Among the reasons commonly assigned for 
this poverty were the commercial tendencies of the United 
States, the lack of background and tradition, the undue sub- 
servience to English standards and models, and the youth of 
most American writers. 



CHAPTER VII 
FICTION, DRAMA, MISCELLANEOUS ESSAYS 

A. Fiction 

The criticisms of James Fenimore Cooper have been consid- 
ered in a chapter by themselves. Among other American 
novelists and romancers well known in England were C. B. 
Brown, J. K. Paulding, John Neal, and Miss Sedgwick. The 
collections of shorter tales edited by Miss Mitf ord elicited much 
comment, and reviews of stray novels by American authors of 
trivial importance were not tmcommon. 

The romances of Charles Brockden Brown were repub- 
lished in England and reviewed by some of the magazines in 
the earlier years of the century."* It is doubtful if they were 
much read at that time, and after the first reviews little was 
said about them until a new London edition appeared in 1822. 
Lockhart, in his article on Brown and Irving written for 
Blackwood's^ at the solicitation of Scott, says that Brown's 
novels are to be foimd in every circulating library, but have 
never received their just deserts. He continues : 

We earnestly recommend these novels of Brown to the attenti<» 
of our readers. In all of them, but especiaUy in Wleland, they will 
discover the traces of a very masterly hand. . . . There are scenes 
in Wieland which he that has read them and understood them once, 
can never forget — touches which enter into the very core of the 
spirit, and leave their glowing traces there forever behind them. 

The New Monthly Magazine^ devotes an article to Brown : 

If Wieland, or Arthur Mervyn, or Edgar Huntly [sic] were now to 
be for the first time ushered into the world with some such magical 
addition as "by the Author of Waverley" on the title page, we doubt 



^ See the author's British Criticiama of American Writers, 178S-1816, pp. 
91, 92. 
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Apropos of the same work, Colbum's New Monthly Maga- 
zine says, somewhat extravagantly:* 

Ormond, Arthur Menryn, and Edgar Huntlej . . . were entitled 
to EB high a rank among the literary productions of America, in 
point of powerful description, truth of sentiment, and striking sitoar 
tions, as that which has been so willingly assigned in our own 
country to the numerous volumes which, under the name of the 
"Author of the Tales of My Landlord" have imposed a kind of 
obligation on the public to read them, whether they come fbrth in 
the sterling worth of original genius, or the more questionable fcvm 
of old chronicles modernized, and forgotten stories revised. To 
Brown the praise of full originality is amply due: he piUages no 
records but those of his own observation, he seeks no aid trom 
affected quaintness of phraseology, or curious adapting of ancieat 
manners to modern comprehension. He is uniformly grand, yet 
simple, moral and affecting. . . . His fame will protebly 
chiefly rest on his Wieland, his Arthur Mervyn, and his Bdstf 
Huntley; all productions of extraordinary genius, not so mndi 
rewarded in their native country, and not so universally known 
in this, as they deserve to be; but the Americans are slowly be- 
ginning to find out, that taste and literature may be subjects of 
national pride, as well as steam-boats and navigable rivers; and 
Englishmen are in general ready enough to do justice to merit, 
when they are once convinced of its existence, whatever nation it 
may belong to; we therefore hope, that between both countries, 
Mr. Brown's posthumous fame wUl at least receive that tribute 
of admiration which ought to have been more properly rendered to 
his living exertions. 

The article in the Monthly Censor, or General Review of 
Domestic and Foreign Literature is more perfunctory .• 

The title of the American novelist, affixed to the name of the sub- 
ject of these memoirs, is strongly indicative of the infant state of 
literature in the country in which he flourished. . . . His 
works certainly display considerable power of writing, and are 
often successful in creating a mysterious interest, but the want 
of the higher qualifications of a discriminating taste, a nice per 
ception of character, and adherence to nature, render them but 
Indifferent models, and shew the author's standard of excellence 
not to have been very well placed. 

The Monthly Review Enlarged^ gives moderate praise to 
Dunlap. Brown's merit, it is said, 

•VI (April 1822) 172. 
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sincerity, like that of a man, who 1b altogeither in earnest, and 
believes every word of his own story— he was able to secnre the 
attention of extraordinary men, as other people (who write better) 
would that of children. . . . 

You feel, after he has Just described a thins— «nd you have Just 
been poring over the description, not as If you had been reading 
about it; but as If you, yourself, had seen it; or, at least-^as If 
you had Just parted with a man who had seen it— a man* whose 
word had never been doubted ; and who had been telling you of It— 
with his face flushed. 

Neal also attacked America for its neglect of Brown, saying 
that there had never been a second American edition of his 
works, but that England had taken them up, and this had led 
to absurd American praise: "We** licked him into shape; they 
have slobbered him." 

The Newcastle Magazine^^ in its review of the Pioneers 
remarks that "Brown is really a noble writer"; and that the 
charge that he imitated Godwin "was made, we conceive, by 
shallow-pated persons, who are not inclined to allow anything 
like original merit to an American." It concedes, however, 
that **there are accidental resemblances, we admit, — ^resem- 
blances so great, that one cannot help seeing that Brown ad- 
mired Godwin ; but Brown's style pleased us in many pas- 
sages more than Godwin's." 

The British Critic^^ gives one of the most thorough and 
judicious reviews of Brown's novels. The selections that fol- 
low dwell especially on the author's merits, but his defects are 
fully and fairly pointed out: 

Had this attention [to American writings] been awakened some 
twenty or thirty years ago, poor Brockden Brown, whose works 
will first come under our notice, would not have pined under the 
neglect which is said to have been his portion in America. Though 
we do not feel the unqualified admiration for this writer which 
some have suddenly conceived, and though his productions bear 
marks of hasty and irregular composition, they bear the stamp of 
original genius. His style and notions seem very much formed 
upon those of Godwin, whose "Caleb Williams" was probably his 
model, and whom he frequently resembles in the abrupt and un- 



>' It must be remembered that Neal was writing, anonymoiuly, aa an 
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The Lady's Magasine^^ speaks pleasantly of the work, saying 
that the best way to answer English sarcasms against America 
is by ridicule, as Paulding has done. The Monthly Magazine 
or British Register** briefly praises the book and the spirit in 
which it is written. In general, the favorable comments on the 
skit show the British willingness to take a joke at their own ex- 
pense. Only Neal, in Blackwood's*'' accuses Paulding of being 
personally bitter because the Quarterly had attacked him. 

The Literary Gazette^* again leads the reviewers on the ap- 
pearance of the Dutchman's Fireside, though this time it is not 
favorably impressed by Paulding's work. It finds the book 
very bad as a novel ; the story old ; the style "often inelegant 
and florid"; and what is worse, the author pokes fun at an 
English character. But, "we now proceed to what constitutes 
the merit these pages possess; they often illustrate American 
characters and scenes, as those only can who are familiar with 
what they describe." The critic then quotes at length a highly- 
drawn sketch of Timothy Weasel, evidently as that of a typical 
American. The Edinburgh Literary JoumaP* gives long ex- 
tracts and rather meaningless comment: "The characters, 
though skillfully, are not very vigorously sketched, but the tale 
is elegantly told, and full of incident. We have perused it with 
much pleasure." The Monthly Reviezv*^ in an article on Re- 
cent Novels, says : 

'The Dutchman's Fireside' is no tale of HoUand, ^ the reader 
might fancy from the title, but an attempt at a picture of early 
American manners, after the fashion of "The Memoirs of an Ameri- 
can Lady" which were written by Mrs. Grant, of Laggan. If we 
were to say that the copy is worthy of the model from which it is 
drawn, we should much exaggerate its merits. At the same time, 
it would seem occasionally to represent, with sufflcient exactness, the 
habits and tastes of those days, such as they prevailed amongst the 
emigrants, and descendants of emigrants from Holland, who dwelt 
on the banks of the Hudson. If the author have not converted a 
pebble into a gem, the fault is not so much to be imputed to his 
workmanship, as to the nature of the material upon which his labour 
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the plot and the unreality of the incidents, and assumes that 
Neal portrays actual American life : " 'Brother Jonathan' is 
the first publication of the kind that introduces us to anything 
like an accurate and Waverley-novel-kind of acquaintance with 
the inhabitants of the great continent — ^aborigines as well as 
colonists." 

The British Critic^'' in the first of a series of two articles on 
American novels, says that Neal "has evidently formed hi? 
style on that of Brown in his wildest vagaries." 

The characters described in Brown are downright men and 
women, whom, with all their weaknesses and eccentridtiea, we are 
almost sure we know or have known. Neal's dramatis personae 
are for the most part stalking moody spectres with giMHng eyeballs 
and inflated nostrils, towering aboTe the common helgtit, and ex- 
hibiting the play of their muscles and veins through their clothes in 
the most trivial action; atrocious two-legged nightmares such as 
might have been engendered in the brains of Edgar Huntley, if he 
had washed down his raw panther coUop with new Yankee mm, 
and slept in the reeking skin. 

His able article on American writers, in "Blackwood's Magasine," 
as well as much in his novels, shows him to be well worth the 
trouble of breaking in; and since, to Judge from the conclnsion of 
*'Logan," he is so Jealous of English criticism, we will content our- 
selves with a matter-of-fact abstract of the said novel, the first 
of his works, and thus let him review himself. 

I^ter the critic speaks of Neal as a Quaker broken loose. 

In the second article of the series''* he again has much to say 
of Neal. The most serious fault which he finds is that the reader 
cannot follow the story, or make out the relations of the char- 
acters to each other. He devotes most attention to Seventv-Six, 
in which he thinks the accounts of the treatment of American 
prisoners must be imtrue, and remarks that Neal is inconsistent 
with his own professions in reviving offensive matters from the 
war. He raises the question whether the novelist in some pass- 
aj2^es is not "bantering himself and his own style of expres- 
sion." He finds Jonathan Peters "an obvious plagiarism of 
Carwin." Of Neal's eccentricities and improbabilities he says: 

It is provokingly unaccountable that an author of the strong sense 
and acuteness evinced by Mr. Neal's articles in Blackwood, should 
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London publication, it might, indeed, hare nerer atmaied beyond 
the presentation copies of a first edition — such la almost ererj day 
the undeserved fate of many of ita equals; but amons a people who 
are not yet glutted with even literary faOurea, and idioae chief 
literary pride lies in books to he puhlUhed, we cannot wonder that 
the respectable talent of the "New England Tale" has speedily be- 
come visible, and as speedily prized and rewarded. . . . 

The style of the tale is unpresuming, yet may be Justly called 
appropriate, and often elegant. It exhibits no disagreeable Amer- 
icanisms, and the greatest fault we observed, was an injudicious 
and pervading transposition of the adverb from its dutiful place 
after the verb. . . . 

Altogether, we are well pleased with the tale. . . . and we 
can recommend it as an interesting specimen, in ita way, of the 
progress of American literature. 

This reviewer, like many others, refers to the author as "he." 
The author of an article in the Monthly Censor** is less well 
pleased than are most critics with the religious aspects of the 
tale. He lays down the proposition that fiction should be re- 
strained by religious feeling, but that this "should be implied 
rather than professed." He then complains that in this tale 
"there is little interest to excite, or incident to amuse, but much 
of religious differences to harrass or perplex" ; and he thinks 
that "if the state of religious opinion is such in 'New England' 
as this volume states it to be, it is at a fearful ebb indeed." 
In conclusion he says, "We are not willing to set the present 
down as a specimen of the state of literature among the de- 
scendants of our mother country on the other side of the 
Atlantic." The Ladies Monthly Museum^^ classes the Tale as 
"ethic fiction," i. e. "the delineation of the manners, character, 
and customs of a coimtry or people, through the medium of 
feigned narrative," and says : "The fair authoress has occasion- 
ally imitated some of our most celebrated novelists; and as 
might have been expected, not very successfully. The most 
valuable, as well as the most amusing parts of her work are 
those which describe the manners of her native land." The 
Monthly Review EnlargecP^ regards it as "a favorable spec- 
imen of American talent and feeling," and says farther : "Some 
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finds the characters "such genuine portraits of American men 
and women, that we become as intimately acquainted with 
the good people, as if we had accompanied die inconqnrable 
Matthews on his late trip to America/' The book is ''one of 
the best productions of this class of American Literature that 
has ever appeared.** One is tempted to ask, perhaps imjustly, 
whether the fact that Miller published Redwood was in any 
way connected with the appearance, in a periodical usually 
hostile to American writings, of so favorable a review. 

The notices of Hope Leslie seem to have been less numerous 
than those of the preceding volumes, and less significant. The 
London Weekly Review'* praises it : "This is a very superior 
novel. The scenes, characters, and events, are new and strik- 
ing, and the style, though occasionally inflated, is on the whole, 
spirited and agreeable." The review in the Literary Gasette'* 
consists of long extracts and rather perfunctory comment: 
"This is a very pretty tale, but containing material of which 
much more might have been made ; .... as it is, there 
is evidently a want of power to manage a rich imagination." 
The Monthly Magazine or British Register^ which credits the 
tale to a man, finds some slight faults with the story, but is on 
the whole commendatory. 

Clarence appears to have been less favorably received than 
any one of the three earlier novels. The Athen(Pum*^ is un- 
usually severe, and somewhat flippant, characterizing Clarence 
as "an American story, if story it can be called. . . . The 
authoress is also, as we are informed, of the Land of Freedom, 
and although not without a slip-slop sort of cleverness, we are 
sorry indeed that we must use the freedom of saying, that she 
ought not to have troubled herself to try novel- writing." The 
Literary Gazette^- complains that there are "no striking char- 
acteristics," that the story is "old-fashioned," and that the 
author displays ignorance of English customs and manners; 
but admits that if it be a first attempt it shows some promise. 

"I (Dec 1. 1827) 404. 
«XI (Dec. 22. 1827) 820. 
••n. 8, V. (Feb. 1828) 192. 
« [ni] (July 81. 1830) 472. 
"XIV (Aug, 7. 1830) 507. 
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. . . Notwithstanding this blemish, and some other defects, 
'A Winter in Washington' is well worth perusal, as a faithful, 
if not lively, exhibition of American manners and character." 
The reviewer takes comfort in finding that life in Washington 
"may possibly appear to many of the luxurious inhabitants of 
England, as little better than barbarous." The Monthly Mag- 
asine or British Register^* speaks of A Peep at the Pilgrims as 
an American novel with no uncommon incidents, but pleasant 
pictures of New England. The Literary Gasette^* dismisses 
Memoirs of a New England Village Choir with the remark that 
it was hardly worth republishing in England, though it had 
some good qualities ; and adds : "An American Miss Mitf ord 
would be a very original and delightful person." The Literary 
Gazette^^ bestows on Timothy Flint's Francis Bsrrian only a 
quatrain : 

O, Mr. Flint, 
The Deuce is In't; 
A Flint without fire 
No one can admire. 

Mrs. Child's collection, The Little GirVs Own Book, is the sub- 
ject of a pleasant half-column notice in the Athenceum}'' The 
same periodical also reviewed Mrs. Child's Mother^ s Book^^ 
and The Mother^s Story Book, or Western Coronal, which it 
ascribed to her with apparent hesitation. It said, "We have, 
we believe, written Mrs. Child into something like a European 
reputation" ; and esteemed her highly. The Literary Gazette^^ 
characterized the Legendary, edited by N. P. Willis, as "a very 
agreeable specimen of American periodical tales of forests, 
lakes, villages, etc." and added, "Altogether, we consider the 
Legendary to be a volume of a very superior class/' The same 
journaF*^ spoke pleasantly in a brief note of Peter Parley's 
Tales about Natural History — a work which, if not exactly 
fiction, cannot well be classified elsewhere. 



"LIX (May 1825) 360. 
"XIII (Sept 19, 1829) 615. 
"XVII (Dec. 21. 1833) 808. 
"[IV] (May 14, 1831) 311. 
" [V] (March 8, 1832) 140. 
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widely played in the provinces and in America, and continued 
to appear from time to time in the repertoires of tragedians 
of distincti<^ until late in the nineteenth century. It would 
seem, at this distance, that while he could claim little merit as 
an author in the ordinary sense of the term, he deserved full 
credit for being the creator of a highly successful stage piece. 
It would also seem that the statement quoted from his preface 
was made in good faith, and that there is no reason to stispect 
him of fraudulent claims, even though his indebtedness was 
greater than ^ome casual readers at first supposed. In the con- 
troversy there was probably something of theatrical, literary, 
and international jealousy; and there was perhaps somethii^ 
of chagrin on the part of critics who at first praised the piece, 
and then discovered that it was largely borrowed from sources 
with which they might be supposed to be familiar. 

The Theatrical Inquisitor and Monthly Mirror^^ for Decem- 
ber 1818, though it pointed out defects, especially in unity and 
in the introduction of love-elements not contained in the his- 
torical story, was on the whole decidedly favorable and made 
no reference to borrowings. The following detached passages 
are significant: 

This Gentleman had not, before, produced anjrthlng which could 
raise our expectations of this novelty to any extravagant pitch. 
With the exception of a translation or two, we believe this is his 
first dramatic work. We had heard of him as an actor but not as 
a poet, and we were therefore perfectly free from prepossession in 
his favour, or otherwise 

The grandest and most effective incident in the piece is, un- 
doubtedly, the last, the judgment pronounced by Brutus on his son; 
in this there is something awful, astonishing; it produces precisely 
that kind of feeling which is termed the sublime. . . . 

We must give Mr. Pajme credit for having accomplished this in 
a masterly manner. . . . 

The Poetry is by no means of the highest order; force has evi- 
dently been more studied than elegance or richness. ... It is 
evident that the writer has not been used to poetry» and that he 
has attempted it here, because he dared not produce a tragedy with- 
out some show of it. . . . 

There is, however, considerable ingenuity in the conatmction of 
the dialogue. 



■•XIII (Dec 1818) 44f. 
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bATe carried tt Uiroogh; and that to him, and to him alone, li iU 
■neeees owins. 

That the matter was considered of some real literary inqKV- 
tance is indicated by the fact that a year after the newqaper 
controversy was at its height the Quarterly^ published a slash- 
ing review of Brutus, saying of its author, "He appears to ns 
to have no one quality which we should require in a tragic 
poet. ... It is enough to say conscientiously, that we can- 
not find in the whole play, a single character finely conceived, 
or rightly sustained, a single accident well managed, a single 
speech, nay, a single sentence of good poetry." The revi e we r 
makes no reference to the fact that Payne was an American, 
but at this date he could not have been ignorant of the fact 
Strange to say, it was to the Theatrical Inquisitor^ that a cham- 
pion who signed himself ''Vindex" contributed a long and spir- 
ited article entitled Mr. Howard Payne and the Quarterly Re- 
view. This attacks the Quarterly on general and varied 
groimds. It defends Payne's choice of subject, dramatic con- 
struction, etc., and charges that certain defects are due to the 
fact that the author "was cut off by the jealousy or ambition 
of an individual actor [Kean] from any other object but that 
of aggrandizing his peculiar part." It accuses the Quarterly 
of inaccuracy in charging Payne with undue obligation to Cum- 
berland and others for merits which it itself denies that these 
dramatists have ; points to the success of the play ; and says in 
conclusion: "I . . . believe these critics to have been 
swayed against Mr. Payne and his production by that hireling 
hatred of human liberty, for which their pamphlet is distin- 
^ished. 'Brutus' abounds in excitements to democratic vir- 
tue/' etc. 

The London Magazine and Monthly Critical and Dramatic 
Review*'^ devotes a long and serious article to Virginia, or Pa- 
trician Perfidy, an Historical Tragedy in Five Acts, by Payne, 
still in manuscript. 

The work before us, by Mr. Howard Patnr, is in our opinion very 
far superior to it fWebster'.s Appias and Virginia'], and decidedly 
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To all classes who may seek amusement, we can consdentloasly 
say, that If they take up these Tolumes they will not find disappoint 
ment; and if they do not obtain instruction as well as pleasure, 
we will then assert that they have read with prejudice, if they, in 
return, will concede that we have not eulogised with prepoesessioiL 

The Monthly Revievf^ devotes to the History a twenty-five 
page article, which seems to have been written to show that 
both English and American drama were in a bad way. It quotes 
one of Robert Treat Paine's prologues as worthy of Pope and 
Johnson, and concludes with high praise for Dunlap, "the 
staunch and uncompromising supporter of genuine virtue." It 
says little, however, on the literary quality of American plays, 
or on that of the History. Dunlap's Life of Cooke, the actor, 
had been reviewed at length in the Monthly Review Enlarged^* 
for 1816, — condemned in point of style, but praised "as a work 
of entertainment." The Meteor, or General Censor^^ expressed 
great disappointment in the same biography, but did not in- 
dicate, its specific faults. 

C. Essays and Orations 

Aside from the work of Irving, few important prose essays 
were written in America between 1815 and 1833 which could 
not well be classified under some special head — religious, 
political, scientific, etc. Some earlier writings of this sort were 
occasionally reprinted, or criticised. The Gentleman's Maga- 
siiie^^ contains a pretended letter from Philadelphia which is 
in reality Francis Hopkinson's essay on White-Washing, with 
an introductory paragraph. The Kaleidoscope^' prints Hop- 
kinson's burlesque examination on a salt-box, crediting it to 
Professor Porson.*' 



••1833, page 151. 

»»LXXIX (April 1816) 37:.. 

••London, 1817, p. 127. 

••XCI (May 1821) 399. 

•VIII (March 4, 1828) 296. 

•" The Spirit of Literature I (July 4, 1830) 204, under the heading. "Note*, 
of a Reader" makes a virtual charsre of plagriarism of the Sait'Box Bxant' 
i^iuition against Professor Porson of Cambridgro* It asserts that the piece 
appeared in England in the Literary Journal for July 11. 1818 — a periodi- 
cal edited by "Mr. E. A. Kendall and Mr. C F. Partington, of the T-ondon 
Institution," and that it was there credited to Professor Porson. and an- 
nounced as a burlesque on the Oxford system of examinations. Porson 
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An Edinburgh rq>rint of Memoirs of a Life Chiefly Passed 
in Pennsylvania, a volume of RevolutioiiaTy and other rem- 
iniscences, dedicated to Dr. Benjamin Rush, was the rec ipi e nt 
of many notices. The Quarterly Revien^ flayed it without 
mercy, casting slurs on the author because his mother at one 
time kept a boarding-house, and saying, "We scarcely remeni- 
ber to have met with an emptier pretension to literature." 
Colburn's New Monthly Magasine** adopts a similar tone, 
though it is less scurrilous. The British Critic** speaks wiA 
contempt of the style of the work — which had, it must be con- 
fessed, little literary merit. The reason for the intense dislike 
of the Memoirs, is, however, probably explained by a passage 
from the Literary Gazette.^ 

We confess, that to us the emplosrment of many hoorB on the 
story of the American revolntion and sncceedlng politics appears 
little better than a waste of time. How Mr. HlggiiiB, or Wiggins, 
or Spriggins; or Wilson, Johnson, Thomson, or Robisovi, acted in 
the Seventy-six, are of all bye-gone facts to us the most indifferent, 
and we care not if they had never been ascertained and unfolded. 
But as a specimen of prose composition, of a pleasant and gentle- 
manlike style, of honourable sentiments and a sound impartial un- 
derstanding, this Memoir deserves to be considered as one of the 
most able productions of the American press. 

After (iiioting a passage on General Lee the reviewer continues: 
"The story proceeds about persons of still less mark or likeli- 
hood and not worth a Rush, particularly such as the dedication 
refers to." The Monthly Revietv Enlarged*'^ mixes a little 
praise with its censure. The British Review^^ and the Im- 
perial Magazine*^ are fair and friendly enough. 

Bush's Life of Mohammed, one of the few American at- 
tempts at a biography of a great world figure, was favorably 
reviewed by the Athcnceum}^ The Literary Gazette*^ patron- 
ized it. complaining especially of its Americanisms. Two years 

*»XXVI. 364. 

**VI (Feb. 1822) 72. 

"XVII (March 1822) 301. 

••VI. 21. 
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«IV (April 1822) 382. 
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the Quarterly,''* though the critic insists that the author cor- 
roborates Mrs. TroUope, and chooses for quotation detached 
passages discreditable to America. 

Journals and reports of exploring expeditions in the West 
were naturally criticised for content rather than for literarjr 
quality, though remarks on the style were frequent. Lewis and 
Qarke's Travels, some earlier reviews of which were men- 
tioned in the author's British Criticisms of American Writers, 
1783-1815, continued to be noticed. A long leading artide in 
the Eclectic Review'^ for F'ebruary, 1816, is reasonably favor- 
able, though the critic expressed regret that the expedition was 
not accompanied by some one with the imagination and the 
power to see and report things effectively. The Literary Pan- 
orama and National Register**** is inclined to find minor faults 
with the Travels, which it says is "as fruitful of facts as it is 
barren of remarks upon them." A correspondent of the 
Christian Obsen/er^^ is chiefly concerned because the Travels 
makes no mention of the Sabbath, and says, "It is doubtful 
whether amongst the whole crew a Bible was to be found." 

The Monthly Literary Register^^ reprints the North Ameri- 
can Revievfs article on Schoolcraft's Travels, with a com- 
mendatory note. The Eclectic Review,** in a long article, com- 
ments on the parsimony of the United States in fitting out gov- 
ernment expeditions, but speaks well enough of the book. The 
editors of the Eclectic Review, seem to have been much inter- 
ested in American exploration, or else they found long extracts 
from the explorers' reports convenient for filling space. A 
leading article of twenty pages in the issue for June, 1823,** 
treats a London reprint of Edwin James's Account of an Ex- 
pedition from Pittsburgh to the Rocky Mountains, The Re- 
pository of Modern Literature** gives to the same work a 
pleasant notice, which, however, gives evidence of being taken 
from some other periodical. The Narrative of an Expedition 
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In the autumn of 1833 the Athenaum^^ printed a brief 
note on Outre-Mer, interesting chiefly because it connects 
Longfellow with the period under discussion. 

This fanciful work is from the American Press — the author 
imagines himself making a tour in France, and relates his adven- 
tures in cities, on river banks, and in castles hoary and dilapidated 
—in an easy and picturesque way. As he promises more of his 
rambles, we shall examine his merits more in detail when we 
meet again. 



i«Oct 19, 1888, p. 696. 



CHAPTER X 

PERIODICALS AND ANNUALS 

American literary periodicals found their way to England 
in considerable numbers, and were watched by English editors 
as the surest indication of the literary culture prevalent in 
America. The most important of these periodicals, the North 
American Review, was the subject of much general comment, 
and separate issues were often noticed, and sometimes reviewed 
in detail. One of the earliest reviews of the North American 
was in a magazine of no great literary importance, the The- 
atrical Inquisitor and Monthly Mirror,^ 

If we may be allowed to form a judgment of the state of the 
periodical press in America, from a perusal of the specimen before 
as. the inference is unavoidable, that it is at a still lower ebb 
than even our own. . . . The "Review of Books" appears to 
have been composed with somewhat more care and ability, and 
forms by far the most interesting portion of the work. It ehiefly 
consists of a reply to an article which appeared some ten or twelve 
months since in the Quarterly Review, giving a very anfkvoanible, 
but we are not prepared to say an unfaithful, picture of the state 
of society and manners in the United States. 

The reviewer goes on to say that the feeling with which 
charges of vulgarity are resented shows that they are true; 
and quotes what is evidently burlesque advice regarding man- 
ners as an indication of the unbelievable boorishness of the 
Americans. Five years later in the Edinburgh Review^ JeflFrcy 
said in a footnote to a review of the Sketch Book that the 
North American "appears to us to be by far the best and most 
promising production of the press of that country that has 
ever come to our notice. It is written with great spirit . . . 
and abounds with profound and original discussions on the 
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It is a manrel for Boston; but not for London. It has a repub- 
lican look: It is simple, without show or ostentation; and if it 
pleases at all must please by the graceful humilitj of its beauty, 
like a daisy or a hare-bell: lay it by the side of our more splendid 
Annuals, and it looks like Brutus or a visit to Sardanalpus. 

This pleasantly patronizing tone is not unfair to the Ameri- 
can annuals when they are compared with their more finished 
English rivals. The really remarkable thing is that they 
should have been glanced at in England at all. 



CHAPTER XI 

SCIENCE, SCHOLARSHIP, ETC 

American scientific and scholarly works between 1815 and 
1833 had most of them slight literary significance, but all re- 
sults of intellectual activity in the New Worid were closely 
associated in the minds of EngUshmen. A great number of 
the so-called reviews of scientific books and periodicals were 
made up of summaries and extracts, with slight criticism. 
In most cases the work of American scientists was treated 
respectfully. A few reviews and notices, in some of which 
the critic has taken account of literary quality, may be men- 
tioned as examples. 

The British Review,^ commenting on the Memoirs of the 
Philadelphia Society for Promoting Agriculture, and several 
other American works, says: "The American agricultural 
writers are plain, matter-of-fact men, little solicitous about 
elegance of style or expression in their practical communica- 
tions. This circumstance will account for the appearance of 
such words as progressing, grades, testing, and the like, which 
do not soimd very harmoniously to the chastized ear of a well- 
educated Englishman." The Literary Panorama^ speaks 
pleasantly of the Journal of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, and of the Academy itself. In another ar- 
ticle' it congratulates the Linnaean Society of New England 
on the publication of a report "relative to a large Marine Ani- 
mal, supposed to be a Serpent, seen near Cape Ann, Massa- 
chusetts." The sea-serpent was given much space in publi- 
cations of about this time, and its existence was readily be- 
lieved. 
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view,^^ In the preceding volume the Eclectic Review,*^ speak- 
ing on two articles in the North American Review, has made 
some general comments on American scholarship : 

It is not a little singular that the first critical notice which, we 
believe, has been taken of the letters of Bunomins, notwithstanding 
the popular interest attaching to the subject of law reform, . . . 
should appear in a Transatlantic periodical. But it is a fact that 
our American brethren whether because they have more leisure, 
more assiduity and enterprise, or less contempt for what is foreign 
than ourselves, . . . are very much more attentive to what is 
passing and publishing in England and all parts of Europe, than 
Englishmen are to either the literary or the political transactions of 
countries in immediate Juxtaposition with their own. 



•Sd ser. VII (1832) 1. 
**3d ser. VI (1831) 38i. 



CHAPTER XII 



CONCLUSION 



The feeling of one nation toward another is usually a com- 
plex matter. In great crises like those of war, waves of preju- 
dice — for they hardly deserve a better name — ^may blind a 
whole people to either the virtues or the faults of another coun- 
try : but such wholesale judgments never last long. The ques- 
tion so frequently asked of a returning traveller from Europe: 
"How do they feel toward us over there?" never admits of a 
satisfactory answer. Does the "they" of the question mean 
persons whom one meets socially? or collaborators and rivals 
in scholarship and business? or the politicians of this or that 
party? or the editors of this or that journal? or that non-exist- 
ent generalization, "the man in the street?" Does "us" mean 
American tourists? or students and business men in Europe? 
or Americans at home, known, as they are mostly known, 
through stories and photo-plays? or the government and its 
foreign policies? Even if the strictest limitation were made, 
answer to the question would still be impossible, for the feelings 
which any individual entertains toward a nation are far more 
complex than those which he entertains toward another indi- 
vidual. An intelligent person is likely to find something in the 
civilization of almost any nation which he can admire. He is 
also certain to disapprove certain national traits. Moreover, 
he almost always finds that individuals whom he meets are not 
fully representative of their nation as he conceives it, and he is 
drawn to these or repelled by them as he would be by individ- 
uals of his own country. But pervading and modifying all 
these intellectual judgments and personal responses is a half - 
recognized sense of nationality. Most normally constituted 
persons find — though they may be amused at the fact — that for 
them the world seems to center in their own country ; that all 
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Caledonian, A Quarterly Journal. Dundee. Vol. I, i^art of 
Vol. II. June 1820-Oct. 1821. B. M. 

Caledonian Magazine and Review. Dundee. Vol. I, parts 1 
and 2 of Vol. II. July 1822-Feb. 1823. B. M. 

Cambrian Quarterly Magazine and Celtic Repertory, Vols. 
I-IV. 1829-1832. W., B. M. 

Cambridge Quarterly Review and Academical Register, Vol. 
I. Mar.-July, 1824. B. M. 

Catholic Magazine and Review, Birmingham. Vols. I-VI. 
Feb .1831-Dec. 1835. B. M. 

Censor: an Entirely Original Work Devoted to Literature, 
Poetry, and the Drama, Vol. I. Sept. 6, 1828-April 4, 
1829. B. M. 

Chameleon. Vols. I-III. 1832-1833. Bodl. 

Christian Examiner and Church of Ireland Magazine. Dublin. 
Vols. I-XI and Vols. I, II n. s. July 1825-Dec. 1833. B. M. 

Christian Guardian and Church of England Magazine. Bristol 
and London. New and Enlarged Series, Vols. VII-XXV. 
1815-1833 (incomplete file). B. M. 

Christian Herald. Edinburgh. Vols. I- VIII and Vols. I. II 
n. s. Jan. 1814-Dec. 1823. Bodl. 

Christian Monitor and Theological Review. Vol. I. Dec. 7, 
1826-June 23, 1827. B. M. 

Christian Observer. Vols. XV-XXXIII. 1816-1833. B. M. 

Christian Reflector and Theological Inquirer. Liverpool. Vols. 
I-V and Vols. I-V n. s. Aug. 16, 1819-Dec. 1829. B. M. 

Christian Reformer: or New Evangelical Miscellany. Vols. 
I-XIX. 1815-1833. B. M. 

Christian Remembrancer ; or the Churchman's Biblical, Ecclesi- 
astical and Literary Miscellany. Vols. I-XV. Jan. 1819- 
Dec. 1833 (incomplete file). B. M., Bodl. 

Christian Repository: a Magazine and Review. Vols. I, II. 
June 1825-March 1826. B. M. 

Christian Review and Clerical Magazine. Vols. I-III. Jan. 
1827-Oct. 1829. B. M. 

Christian's Pocket Magazine, Vols. I-VIII. May 1819-June 
1823. B. M. 

Classic Wreath. No. 1. Nov. 24, 1832. B. M. 
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Edinburgh Reflector: a Weekly Political and Literary Mis- 
cellany. Vol. I. July 1-Dec. 30, 1818. Bodl. 

Edinburgh Review. Vols. XXVI-LVIII. 1816-1833. W. 

Edinburgh Spectator, a Journal of Literature and the Fine 
Arts, Feb. 15-April 7, 1832. B. M. 

Edinburgh Theological Magazine, Vols. I-IV. Jan. 1826-May 
1829. B. M. 

Edinburgh University Journal and Critical Retnew, Vol. I. 
Jan.-March 1823. B. M. 

Englishman's Magazine, Vol. I, part of Vol. II. April 1831- 
Oct. 1832. B. M. 

European Magazine and London Review, Vols. LXVII- 
LXXXVII. Jan. 1815-July 1825. W. 

European Review, or Mind and its Productions in Britain, 
France, Italy, Germany, &c, Edinburgh and London. 
Nos. 1-6. June 1824.Jan. 1826. B. M. 

Evangelical Magazine and Missionary Chronicle, Vob. 
XXIII-XXX and Vols. I-XI n. s. Jan. 1815-Dec. 1833. 
B. M. 

Extractor: or Universal Repertorium of Literature, Science, 
and the Arts. Vols. I, II. Nov. 1828-July 1829. B. M. 

Falkirk Monthly Magazine. Vol. I. Feb.-May 1827. B. M. 

Family Magazine. Vols. I, II. 1830-1831. B. M. 
Foreign Quarterly Review. Vols. I-XII. 1827-1833. W. 
Foreign Review. Vols. I-V. 1828-1830. W. 
Eraser's Magazine, Vols. I-VIII. Feb. 1830-Dec. 1833. W. 
Freebooter. Vol. I. Oct. 11, 1823-April 3, 1824. Bodl. 
h'riend. Dublin. Vol. I. Dec. 1, 1829-Feb. 1830. B. M. 
Friends' Monthly Magazine Bristol. Vols. I, II. Nov. 1829- 

Dec. 1831. B. M. 
Gentleman's Magazine, Vols. LXXXV-CIII. 1815-1833. W. 
Gentleman's Pocket Magazine and Album of Literature and 

Fine Arts. Vols. I-IV. 1827-1830. B. M. 
Glasgow Mechanics' Magazine and Annals of Philosophy, 

Vols. I-V. Jan. 3, 1824-Sept. 2, 1826. B. M. 
Gleaner's Portfolio, or Provincial Magazine, Lewes. Vol. I. 

Aug. 1818- . B. M. 
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Northern John BuU: or the Newcastle Pocket Magasine. VoL 

I. Jan.-June 1829. Continued as Northern John BnB; 
or the Englishman's Magazine. Newcastle-upon-Tjne. 
Vols. I, II. July 1829-Junc 1831. B. M. 

Northern Observer, a Weekly Miscellany of Entertmmng mi 
Instructive Reading. Carlisle. Vol. I. Aug. 20, 1823- 

Jan. 21, 1824. B. M. 

Northumbrian and Newcastle Monthly MagoMine. Vols. I, 

II. 1818,1819. B. M. 

Olio, or Museum of Entertainment. Vols. I-X. Jan. 12, 1828- 
Feb. 2, 1833. W. 

Oxford Quarterly Magazine. Vol. I. March, June, 1825. 
B. M. 

Paisley Magazine, or Literary and Antiquarian Miscellany. 

Vol. I. Jan.-Dec., 1828. B. M. 
Pamphleteer. Vols. VII-XXVII. 1816-1826. W. 
Panoramic Miscellany: or Monthly Magazine and Review of 

Literature, Science, Arts, Inventions, and Occurrences. 

Vol. I. Jan.-June 1826. B. M. 
Patriot. Manchester. Vol. I. Aug. 28, 1819-Jan. 1, 1820. 

B. M. 
Phoenix, or Manchester Literary Journal. Vol. I. July 5,- 

Dec. 12, 1828. B. M. 
Plain Englishman. Vols. Mil. 1820-1823. B. M. 
Plain Speaker: Opinions on Books, Men, and Things. Vols. 

I, II. 1826. Bodl. 
Pocket Magazine of Classic and Polite Literature. Vols. I- VI. 

1818-1820. B. M. 
Pocket Magazine. Vols. I-VI. 1827-1829. W. 
Presbyterian Review and Religious Journal. Edinburgh. Vols. 

I-IV. July 1831-Jan. 1834. B. M. 
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A comparative study of the pap3rri shows that in all proba- 
bility the normal guardianship of an Egyptian woman of the 
Roman era was a permanent one. Married^* or single, in the 
absence of her normal guardian, she could petition for the 
appointment of a special person to act with her in the transac- 
tion of a single piece of business. So far as one can tell, none 
of the guardians, specially applied for or appointed, are rela- 
tives.^ The place of the relative as a permanent guardian is 
illustrated in the following table: 

Tabulation of Relatives as Guardians to Show in What 
Proportions the Different Relations Appear 

father 
I 78, 154 



BGU 



son brother 

I 76, 185, 193, 197, I 184, 217, 252 

226 





II 446, 577 


II 583, 645 


II 445 


CPR 


4, 63, 170, 


7, 17, 24, 26, 






206 (2) 209 


28, 29, 195, 196 




P, Amh. 


104 






P. Land. 


II 140,311,334 


II 178, 191(?) 








m 907, 1168 


III 954 


P. Lips, 


I 1,2 


I 10, 30 (?) 


I 27 


P,Oxy, 


I 101 


II 268 (half-brother) 


II 268 (step-father) 




III 479, 488, 502 


III 505 




P, Gen, 


18,24 






P, Giss, 


13,96 


11,32 




P. Ryl, 


II 155, 159, 
160 (c), 174, 
176 (a) 




II 163 




relatives (more distant) 




BGU 


I 155, 251 


I 50, 571 (1) 70, 87, 
122, 123, 135, 187, 193, 
281, 302 
11418,459,472,540,619 




CPR 




31, 179, 206 (1), 219 




P, Amh. 








P, Land, 




II 173, 293, 304, 310 




P, Grenf. 




45 




P, Oxy. 


I 45, 48 








n 261, 266, 268, 


270 






III 490, 492 






P. Gen, 








P, Giss. 


11,29 






P. Ryl 




II 107, 161, 162 




«P. 


Teh. II. 397. 






« Sec table p. 27. 
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There are thirteen examples of (2) in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri 
distributed as follows: kip' bv xtpUi/u xfi^pow I. 105, 2; III. 490, 3. 
491, 3. 492, 4. 494, 3. 495, 2;kip'6v xtpUari xp^iw HI. 489, 7, 14, 
16; kip' ^ r4<rerai xP^vov VI. 907, 23; kip' 6<top (Hn^tai III. 496, 6; 
V ^or f g 1, 105, 10; II. 237, col. iv, 31. 

In each of these cases the idea is that of 'while' or 'so long 
as.' In the 'when' and 'until' clauses discussed above, the 
action is conceived of as going to begin at some time in the 
future, here the action is conceived of as having begun already, 
and is going to continue into the future. 

Briefly to summarize what I have found to be the usage in 
the papyri for future temporal clauses: 'until' clauses have the 
subjunctive with or without 6,v, 'when' or 'whenever* daiises 
have the subjunctive with kdv, and 'while' or 'so long as' clauses 
have the indicative. Clauses introduced by temporal conjunc- 
tions compounded with &v constitute, I believe, only an apparent 
exception to the rule just stated. 
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things men can bestow," — who himself said: "there is one 
truth, one philosophy; but we different men as we travel toward 
it go one by one path, another by another." 

Among the Fourth Century travellers toward the one 
philosophy, there is no figure more easily distinguishable than 
Julian — the young emperor, who as warrior is well entitled to 
wear in his proper person the laurels he courageously won, and 
as philosopher to have set down to his credit the sincerity of his 
belief in the religion he could not save. 
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designed by the head of religion and of the state along clearly 
outlined paths of civic righteousness. Of all the religious 
reforms of Augustus, those only left a permanent impression 
upon the Roman religion which found an echo in the needs of 
the people. The Worship of the Emperors alone endured, 
because, for better and for worse it was a comprehensible sym- 
bol of the need of the Mediterranean world for peace, for order, 
for an efficient absolutism, bringing to a world weary with 
strife the benefits of a material well-being. 

Can not we whom fortune has placed in Rome today also 
feel that the ode of Horace has caught something ot that cool 
intelligence which rescued a world from ruin and gave the 
great Roman experiment in civic imperialism four centuries in 
which to complete its work? Let us leave Augustus with 
the gods of his choice and with Rome. 

Phoebe silvanumque potens Diana 
lucidum caeli decus, o colendi 
semper et culti, date quae precamur 
tempore sacro, 

quo Sibyllinae monuere versus 
virgines lectae puerosque castos 
dis quibus septem placuere colles 
dicere carmen. 

Alma Sol, curru nitido diem qui 
promis et celas, aliusque et idem 
nasceris possis nihil urbe Roma 
Nnscre maius. 

O Phoebus and Diana, queen of forests, radiant glory of the heavens. O 
ye ever cherished, and ever to be cherished, grant the blessings that we pray 
for at the holy season when the verses of the Sibyl have commanded chosen 
maidens and spotless youths to sing the hymn in honor of the gods who love 
the seven hills. 

O quickening Sun, thou in thy shining car, ushercst in the day and hidest 
it, and art reborn another and yet the same, ne'er mayst thou be able to view 
aught greater than the city of Rome. 
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si natura negat, facit indignatio versum 
qualemcumque potest, quales ego vel Cluvienus.^ 

We have already found Horace justif3dng his work in a similar 
manner by his intimation that his strictures are directed only 
against persons deserving them (vss. 84 f.). And the same 
moral justification of satire is implied in what he says about 
his model, Lucilius, in one of the other passages quoted above 

(vss. 62flF.): 

quid, cum est Lucilius ausus 



detrahere et peile, nitidus qua quisque per ora 
cederet, introrsum tuipis, etc. . . . 

scilicet uni aequus virtuti atque eius amicis. 

Horace also gives the argument of provocation a personal 
application in his declaration that he will not attack any one 
unless the attack is provoked (vss. 39-46). And again, the 
idea of provocation is found under quite a different aspect in 
the passage at the opening of Juvenal's satire, where the poet 
tells of what we may call his "literary provocation" (vss. 1-18):" 

Semper ego auditor tan tum? numquamne reponam 
vexatus totiens rauci Theseide Cordi? 
impune ergo mihi recitaverit ille togatas, 
hie elegos? impune diem consumpserit ingens 
Telephus aut summi plena iam margine libri 
scriptus et in tergo necdum finitus Orestes? 



. . . stulta est dementia, cum tot ubique 
vatibus occurras, periturae parcere chartae. 

In answer to Trebatius' warning of the danger of incurring 
the disfavor of influential friends Horace cites the example of 
Lucilius, asserting that the earlier satirist did not, on account 
of his satires, lose the respect of men like Scipio and Laelius 
(vss. 62-74). This appeal to the example of predecessors is 

"An enumeration of typical vices, somewhat similar to this whoV^ 
passage, vss. 22-80, but on a much smaller scale, is found in Horace Stf. 
1. 4. 25-32. 

*• The interesting parallel to this passage in Varro's Bimarcus (fr. 
cum Quintipor Clodius tot comoedias sine ulla^fecerit musa, ego "'^X^^ 
libcllum non **edolem" ut ait Ennius?) would seem to indicate that >^^^ 
Menippean satirist also felt called upon to ofTer some justification of his v^^ ^lit 
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